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POETRY. 
For the Woman's Journal. 


THE FROST FLOWERS, 


BY ERVIE. 











A little maid, bright-eyed and wonder-loving, 
Looked out to see the marvels wrought by night. 
The fields had changed to pearls their emeralds bright, 
And bush and shrub were balls of spotless white. 
“But where are all my birds with happy voices? 
The flower I planted hides its drooping head; 
The little stream that through the meadow sped, 
Has lost its way, and all its mirth has fled.” 
The Frost-king heard, and summoned his attendants, 
Whose fairy fingers haste to do his will. 
Another morn showed wonders greater still, 
All o'er the shadowy vale and rosy hill. 
Where’er the brook ran, was a line of silver, 
And birds of winter circled through the air. 
The trees were hung with pendants gleaming f air, 
And on the pane were frost-flowers strange and rare, 
Asif the wraiths of summer blooms wers there. 

For the Woman's Journal. 


WHEN THOU ART GONE. 


BY CAROLA. 





When thou art gone, will there be any gladness 
Ineuns or starry skies? 

When thou art gone! What haunting tone of sadness 
In that short cadence lies! 

The world at best doth give but mournful measure 
For coin wrung from the heart. 

We build our all upon one only treasure 
To find it swept apart. 

When thou art gone, the last light will have faded 
And I shall be alone. 

My weary journey I must end unaided 
By love's sweet look and tone. 

In vain are wringing hands, the heart's wild throb- 

bing, 

In vain the bitter moan; 

And all in vain the nights I shall be sobbing, 
When thou art gone. 

When thon art gone, the days will, slowly creeping, 
Pass on just as of yore, 

Bat guns and stars will hidden be for weeping 
Mine aching eyes before. 

The years will dull the poignancy of sorrow 
I know, when thou art gone! 

Bat for my heart will dawn no other morrow, 
Its joy for aye hath flown. 











OXFORD EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 


I described, some weeks since, the oppor- 
tunities now offered to women, in immediate 
connection with Cambridge (England) Uni- 
versity, by Girton College and Newnham 
Hall. WhenI was in England, there seemed 
fair prospect that some similar provision for 
women would be made by Oxford; and 
though that hope is still unfulfilled, it may 
be well to see what has been done, up to the 
present time. 

Until the present year, the Oxford “‘Ex- 
aminations for Women” were, like our Har- 
vard examinations of the same kind, utter- 
ly unaccompanied by any special provision 
for instruction. They provided only a ther- 
mometer, not a temperature; they felt the 
pulse, but took no responsibility for diet or 
medicine. This year, however, the local 
interest in the subject has risen far enough 
to undertake a private supply of food, as 
follows. Ata meeting held at Oxford on 
June 22nd, the Principal of Jesus College 
in the chair, the following resolutions were 
passed. 

“1. That steps be taken for the establish- 
ment in Oxford of a system of lectures for 
women, to be conducted with general ref- 
ence to the Oxford ‘Examination of women 
over eighteen years of age.’ 

_ 2. That in regard to religious instruction 
it be understood that any Lecture Committee, 
which may be formed, shall not itself pro- 





vide lectures on religious subjects but shall 
endeavor to make the rooms at its command 
available for such lectures. 

8. That an Association be formed of per- 
sons willing to take part in the promotion 
of this object; yearly subscribers, whether 
men or women, of £1 a year to be members 
of the Association. , 

4. That a provisional committee be formed 
to receive the names of persons willing to 
join the Association, and to draw up a sys- 
tem of rules for its management, as well as 
ascheme of lectures, which shall be sub- 
mitted to the Association in the course of 
Michaelmas Term. 

5. That the following persons be request- 
ed to serve on the Provisional Committee, 
with power te add to their number:— 

Mrs. H. W. Ackland, Canon King, Prof 
Nettleship, Miss Benson, The Warden of 
Keble, Prof. Bonamy Price, Mrs. Butcher, 
The Rev. G. W. Kitchin, Mrs. Bartholomew 
Price, Mrs. T. H. Green, The Rector of 
Lincoln, Mr. Alfred Robinson, The Hon. 
Mrs. Harcourt, Mrs. Nutt, Mrs. Thorold 
Rogers, The Rev. H_ 8S. Holland, Mrs. Pick- 
ard, The Master of University, Mrs. Arthur 
Johnson, Mrs. Rolleston, The Principal of 
Jesus, Miss Smith, Mrs. T. H. Ward, r H. 
Green Hon, Sec. (Pré tem.) The Rev. H. G. 
Woods. 


When it is remembered that some of these 
examinations imply higher and longer train- 
ing in special directions than any university 
examinations in America, we can estimate 
the value of this plan of instruction, can it 
only be carried out. The Oxford examina- 
tion for ‘‘honors’”’ includes eight sections; 
these being: 

1, English. 2. Latin and Greek. 3. Ger- 
man, French, Italian, and Spanish. 4, 
Mathematics, Pure and Mixed. 5. Ancient 
History, with Latin and Greek Texts. 6. 
Modern History, with Original Texts. 7. 
Mental and Moral Philosophy. 8. Physical 


Science. 
The list of books to be read and details to 


be included, with reference to each section, 
will be found in the printed regulations; and 
the course required is certainly somewhat 
formidable. For instance, under ‘Mental 
and Moral Philosophy” five separate groups 
of books are given, to be specially studied, 
besides the general papers. These groups 
include (1) Aristotle and Plato, —works des- 
ignated; (2) Bacon, Descartes, Spinoza 
Leibnitz and Locke; (3) Berkeley, Hume, 
Kant; (4) Hamilton, Mansel, Mill; (5) Mack- 
intosh, Butler, Bentham, Mill, Sedgwick. 
Each candidate must offer at least two of 
these groups of books; and when we con- 
sider the habitual thoroughness of English 
examinations, we can see that a great deal 
is demanded. We can see also that to sup- 
ply the proper lecturers and tutors in order 
to prepare for such examinations will be a 
great forward step. Yet this is now being 
accomplished, thanks especially to Prof. J. 
H. Green and his wife. 

But this seemed to imply the further neces- 
sity of securing for young women the re- 
quired boarding accommodations at Oxford, 
with facilities for study, and with that home 
protection and safeguard which are regard- 
ed in England as so peculiarly essential for 
women. It is for this thata gift of £1000 
was offered some time since, through Mr. M. 
D. Conway, from his parishioner Mrs. 
Crawshay. When Mr. Conway went to 
Oxford to consult about the matter, it was 
discovered that a similar plan had also been 
brought forward from High Church sources. 
With unusual good sense, the parties on 
both sides agreed to waive all religious dif- 
ferences, and try the experiment of a joint 
Hall for women at Oxford, on the plan of 
Newnham Hall at Cambridge. I hear, how- 
ever, with regret, through late letters from 
England that this liberal policy was short- 
lived, and that the two parties concerned 
are now pursuing separate paths; the High 
Church party aiming to erect a Hall for 
women in connection with Keble College, 
the newest of the Oxford Colleges, and one 
peculiarly devoted to ‘‘sober living and high 
culture of the mind” under very High- 
Church auspices. The liberal ‘‘hall” is also 
being urged, but it is so easy to raise money 
in England for anything ‘‘church-ly,’’ that 
I suspect the Keble enterprise will take the 
lead. ltisa curious and interesting fact 
that thus in England asin New England, 
the leadership in the higher education of 
women, and in co-education itself, has fall- 
en to the religious conservatives and not to 
the liberals. T. W. H. 


TESTIMONY OF ST. JEROME. 





A recent contributor quotes Plato on the 
Woman question. Here is a quotation from 
St. Jerome, which may be of interest to 
your readers as showing what one of the 
early Christian Fathers had to say in an- 
swer to those who blamed him for dedica- 
ting his works to women. 

‘‘As if these women were not more capa- 
ble of forming a judgment upon them than 
most men! The good folk who would have 
me prefer them to you in my estimation, O 





Paula and Eustochium, know as little of 
their Bible as they do of Greek and Roman 
history. They do not know that Huldah 
prophesied when men were silent, that De 
borah overcame the enemies of Israel when 
Barak trembled, that Judith and Esther 
saved the people of God. So much for the 
Hebrews. As for the Greeks, who does not 
know that Plato listened to the discourse of 
Aspasia? That Sappho held the lyre beside 
Alceus and Pindar? That Themista was 
one of the philosophers of Greece? And, 
among ourselves, Cornelia, the mother of 
the Gracchi—the daughter of Cato and wife 
of Brutus, before whom the virtue of the 
father, and the austerity of the husband 
paled, do we not count them among the 
glories of Rome? It wouid take up whole 
books to relate all the instances of great- 
ness among women, —Dedication of the Com- 
mentury of Sophronius. 

G. H. G. McGrew. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


i aed 
PETITION OF JULIA E. SMITH. 


There is something pathetic as well as he- 
roic in the solitary petition of Julia E. 
Smith, for political rights, which we ap- 
pend below. She has all her life stood for 
equal human rights, and now, without a 
single near living relation, and more than 
four score years of age, she stands up alone 
to ask for that justice which is freely ac- 
corded to all men, but is denied to all wo 
men. May she live to see her petition 
granted! 


The Petition of Julia E. Smith, of Glaston- 
bury, to the General Assembly of the State of 
Connecticut: 

This lone woman of four-score years comes 
before your honorable body for the fourth 
time, not expecting to be heard because by 
her continual coming she shall weary you, 
as did the woman the unjust judge in the 
New Testament. But she depends upon the 
justice of her cause for being heard. No 
one in this audience can deny, that every 
one, though a woman born, has a right to 
control her own property, and that it is as 
unjust to take it from her without her con- 
sent, as it is from aman without his con- 
sent. Should she stand every day of her 
life in fear, lest her loved home, where she 
has always lived and has watched the death- 
bed of every member of her family, should 
be ransacked, and its highly-valued relics 
and skilful mementos of a lamented sister, 
be seized, and the house stripped of its pa- 
ternal memories? Or her pet animals, that 
she herself raised, laid hold of and driven to 
the sign post, to be sold to the highest bid- 
der? 

And why all this? Because she refuses 
to give up her money for she knows not 
what, and has not the least voice in the 
matter. In her native State, and town 
where she has always lived as uprightly as 
any inhabitant, she by death lost her 
coy remaining kindred, six monthsago, and 
now has not a relative to stand by her side. 
This last sister commended your petitioner 
on her death-bed for not giving heed to the 
collector, when he called, who had claimed 
that the town owned all we possessed, and 
could take as much as they chose and as 
often as they chose. Your petitioner, there- 
fore, in her loneliness, prays that she may 
be put on an equality before the law with 
the other citizens of her native State, and 
that she may be allowed to vote for those 
who are put in office to take away her money. 
If she is permitted to do this, she will cheer- 
fully accede to all the demands of a just 
government, tax collector and all, if she be 
treated with common respect; for govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed. i 

For this just and reasonable asking, she 
will, as in duty bound, ever pray. 

Jura E. Sarre. 

Glastonbury, Ut., Jan. 30, 1879. 





OO 
MISS BORG IN PROVIDENCE. 


Miss Borg, of Finland, is having a most 
enthusiastic reception in Providence. 

She first spoke before the Woman’s Club 
in that city, also at a Teacher’s Institute; 
she then gave a lecture on Finland in the 
D. U. course, according to engagement, and, 
on another occasion addressed the young 
people upon the ‘Winter Sports,” in Fin- 
land, delivering her fine lecture on ‘‘Kaleva- 
la Runes” in the afternoon of the same day. 

As an expression of her appreciation of 
the cordial reception she has had in this city, 
she will give the teachers of Providence her 
valuable ethnological lecture upon the Fin- 
nic race. It ispossiblethat she may deliver 
her historical lecture, also. The latter treats 
of the people north and south of the Gulf 
of Finland, and their historic connection with 
Sweden, and Russia, from the first North- 
ern Crusade, 1157, tothe Reformation. This 
lecture she is requested to give in the even- 
ing, that gentlemen may be able to attend. 
Efforts are being made to secure a sufficient 
number of subscriptions, to enable Miss 
Borg to lead an orchestra in person, on Feb- 
ruary 12, to interpret her national music. 
The press of Providence is emphatic in its 
endorsement of Miss Borg and _ her themes, 

The Journal says: ‘‘The lady's simple and 
noble dignity and earnestness give her the 





rarest magnetic influence as aspeaker. {n 
this respect no one surpasses her, while 
college professors might envy her knowledge 
of history and ethnology.” 

Her simple narration of her girlish feats 
in rowing, fishing and sailing, while in Fin- 
land, is as fascinating as the feats themselves 
are marvelous. 

Frances StoucntTon BaIr.ey. 

Providence, R. 1. 





oe 
SOUTH BOSTON CLUB. 


The February meeting was held last week 
at the residence of Mrs. A. E. Newell, 781 
Broadway. The paper of the evening was 
read by her daughter, Miss A. Lizzie New. 
ell, recently elected a member of the Exec- 
utive Committee of the Massachusetts Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, and placed upon 
its committee ‘‘to devise and arrange social 
entertainments to raise money for Woman 
Suffrage Lectures.” Miss Newell’s paper 
was as full of spicy breezes as the voyage 
which it so graphically depicted, her trip to 
the home of her childhood, the Sandwich 
Islands, whither she had not been for five 
and twenty years. Last May she took along 
vacation from her post in the Lawrence 
School district, for this journey. Rev. J. 
H. Wiggin presided, as usual, and remarked 
at the close of the reading that one was at a 
loss which most to admire, the eye that 
could so well see, or the pen that could so 
well describe. 

She depicted first the run to Cape Horn 
which the ship rounded in July, the ex- 
treme cold season, but with wonderfully fa- 
vorable winds, though her own enjoyment 
of the passage was marred by constant sea- 
sickness. Arrived at Hawaiian Islands, she 
found herself in the midst of friends who 
claimed all her time. Society at Honolulu 
is composed mostly of cultivated American 
families, who, having few local attractions, 
take a deep interest in the world’s life. 
Among their many periodicals comes the 
Woman’s JouRNAL. Through it the moth- 
er and sister of Gen. Armstrong, of the 
Hampton negro school, had learned of 
Miss Newell’s interest in the cause of wo- 
man, and welcomed her as a fellow-worker. 
The good natured and peaceful natives, 
wearing brilliant /ais or wreaths of bright 
flowers about their persons, are rapidly dy- 
ing out; and Chinese are taking their places, 
summoned to the Islands too often bya 
mercenary spirit that asks for only ignorant 
labor, and thus sowing the wind may reap 
the whirlwind. 

The vegetable world was most vividly 
drawn by Miss Newell. She had full scope 
for its enjoyment in her trips to the sugar 
plantation in Wailuku Island. Rain, moun- 
tains, red dust and sunshine, all reve! in 
perpetual summer. One delightful visit 
was to Iao Valley, where the writer basked 
in its beautiful scenery; but the most formi- 
dable tour was to the extinct crater of Hal- 
eakala, 2000 feet deep and 27 miles in cir- 
cumference. 

With her departure from Honolulu the 
paper ended, but the large nuinber of out- 
side friends present joined with the members 
of the Club in asking Miss Newell to take 
up the thread of her narrative at the next 
meeting, and this she promised to do. This 
meeting was under the special charge of 
Miss Julia M. Baxter, to whom the club is 
indebted for the provision which secured 
Miss Newell’s sketch, made more interest- 
ing by the Hawaiian flag, which was the 
appropriate background for the display of 
various curiosities coming from the far Pa- 
cific, laden with the latent odors of sea-girt 


isles. 
—_———— emo 


SUFFRAGE CLUB IN OHIO. 


Eprirors JournaL:—Our Suffrage Club 
is still alive and laboring for the cause. 
Since our yearly meeting in September, be- 
sides our home meetings we have had the 
pleasure of listening totwo lectures by Mrs. 
Dr. Arter, of Oil City, Pennsylvania, and 
as crowning event, Susan B. Anthony has 
given us two lectures. On Saturday even- 
ing, Feb. 1, she gave us ‘‘Bread not the 
Baliot,” and, on Sunday evening, a lecture 
on Temperance, or rather a history of the 
temperance movement, and how to make it 
move faster (7. ¢. le’. Woman vote.) 

Our hall was crowded to overflowing on 
both evenings, and the lectures were highly 
appreciated, if we may judge by the fre- 
quent applause. We cannot but feel that 
she has done much good in opening the 
eyes of our people to the absolute necessity 
of giving Woman the ballot, to say nothing 
of the justice of the measure. Miss Eva L. 
Pinney, the President of our Club, is absent 
on a lecturing tour; may she do much good, 
and may all our efforts combine everywhere 
to bring about the great reform of Woman’s 
emancipation! J. P. G. 

South Newbury, O., Feb. 3, 1879. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Miss Macare Firzerpson, of Indianapo- 
iis, has been nominated for State Librarian 
of Indiana by the Democratic caucus, 
which is equivalent to an election, 

Lucretia Mort, who has just passed her 
eighty-sixth birthday, is said to ascribe her 
longevity, with excellent bodily and mental 
health, to her simple mode of living, her 
continual self-restraint, and her constant in- 
tellectual activity. 

Dr. Mary F. Tomas has been physician 
of the Home for Friendless Women at Rich- 
mond, Ind., which is also used as a Hospital 
for the city occasionally, for the last seven 
years, and was unanimously re-elected an- 
other year at the recent annual meeting of 
the Board of managers. 

QUEEN Vicrorta has had the kindly cus- 
tom for many years of receiving at Osborne 
House on Christmas Eve the poor old peo- 
ple and children of the adjacent villages, 
and of presenting to them in person gifts of 
food and clothing. This year the Queen's 
bereavement led to her complete seclusion, 
and her benefactions were dispensed by the 
hands of Princess Beatrice. The old, poor 
women of the neighborhood were presented 
with dresses, the boys received good, warm 
scarfs, and the girls shawls, the you ng peo- 
ple being also regaled with cake. 

Miss HANNAH STEVENSON, the friend and 
biographer of Theodore Parker, states that 
the perfect phrase used by Abraham Lincoln 
in that most perfect of orations at Gettys- 
burg—‘‘Government of the people, by the 
people and for the people” was not of his 
origination, but belongs to Parker. Miss 
Stevenson has written a letter which is 
printed in the St. Paul Pioneer Press, de- 
scribing its growth through various forms 
in Parker's speeches until 1t attained its im 
mortal shape, and was so reiterated by him 
in the Boston Music Hall during the last 
years of his life. 

Mrs. C. L. F. SKINNER is the editor of 
the Annual Register of the Universalist de 
nomination, which has just been published. 
A year ago her husband, the former editor, 
was stricken with paralysis, which rendered 
him entirely helpless. Until his death, 
which occurred a few weeks since, he has 
been faithfully cared for by his wife. Dur- 
ing this time she haS had charge of this 
book, and it was published about the time 
of his death. From this year-book we 
gain the fact that there are twenty-seven 
women, licensed and ordained as ministers 
in the Universalist Chureh. 

Ina Lewis, the heroic young woman who 
has saved many lives off Newport, has been 
appointed keeper of the lighthouse on the 
Lime Rocks in that harbor, at a salary of 
$750. Her father was keeper until his 
death, recently, and during the interval 
Mrs. Zoradia Lewis, Ida’s mother, has been 
in charge for a number of years. Mrs. 
Lewis's second daughter, who is very sick, 
requires all the mother’s attention, and ac- 
cordingly it was suggested to ber that by 
her resignation the heroine could receive 
the appointment She gladly accepted the 
suggestion, and to-day Ida received her ap- 
pointment, with a salary of $750 a year, an 
increase of $250 over her mother’s pay. In 
communicating the appointment, Secretary 
Sherman says: ‘‘This appointment is con 
ferred upon you as a mark of appreciation 
for your noble and heroic efforts in saving 
human lives.” Ida Lewis had given up all 
hope that her claims would ever be recog- 
nized, and the news was joyfully received. 

Miss Frances E. WILuArp and her sup 
porters in Illinois, do not waver in their 
purpose to obtain the ballot for Woman in: 
the matter of local option license of grog 
shops. They ask nothing further in the di- 
rection of the franchise. In reply to the 
circular of the President and Secretary. of 
the Wor zn’s National Christian Temper- 
ance Union, disclaiming the ballot, to which 
we alluded last week, our Illinois friends 
declare that at the annual conventions for 
three years—1875 to 1878—resolutions were. 
passed asking for legislation to the effect 
that no licenses be granted except on the 
written consent of women. Moreover, that 
at the Baltimore Convention it was unani- 
mously voted to allow one column of the 
Union, the Society’s newspaper organ, to 
the advocacy of any measure favored by the 
Executive Committee of a State, and that 
six of the States have asked for the ballot 
for Woman; so that it does not appear that 
any State, in taking a forward step on this 
qnestion of women voting on tempérance 
issues, is necessarily disloyal to the Nationa] 
Society. It is probable that most of the 
States will follow the good example of the 
Illinois Committee. If they do, the days of 
grog-shops are numbered, and ‘‘home pro- 
tection” will become a fact.—Chicago Ac. 
vance, 
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BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


The soul itself its awful witness is. 

Say not in evil doing ‘No one sees," 

And so offend the conecions soul within, 
Whose ear can hear the silences of sin 

Ere they find voice, whose eyes unsleeping see 
The secret motions of iniquity. 


Nor in thy folly say “I am alone,” 

For, seated in thy heart as on a throne, 

The ancient Judge and Witness liveth still. 

To note thy act and thonght; and as thy ill 

Or good goes from thee, far beyond thy reach, 

The solemn Doomsman’s seal is set on each. 
—From “Institutes of Manu.” 
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LEARN TO KEEP HOUSE. 


Beautiful maidens—aye, nature's fair queens, 
Some in your twenties and some in your teens, 
Seeking accomplishments worthy your aim, 
Striving for learning, thirsting for fame; 
Taking euch pains with the style of your hair, 
Keeping your lily complexion so fair; 
Mise not this item in all your gay lives, 

Learn to keep house. 


Now your Adonis loves sweet moonlight walks, 

Hand clasps and kisses and nice little talks. 

Then, as plain Charley, with burden of care, 

He must subsist on more nourishing fare; 

He will come home at the set of the sun 

Heartsick and weary, his working day done, 

Thence let his slippered feet ne'er wish to roam. 

Learn to keep house and you'll keep him at home. 
Learn to keep house. 


First in his eyes will be children and wife, 
Joy of his joy and life of his life, 
Next his bright dwelling, his table, bis meals, 
Shrink not at what my pen trembling reveals. 
Maiden romantic, the truth must be told, 
Knowledge is better than silver or gold; 
Then be prepared in the spring-time of health, 
Learn to keep house though surrounded by wealth. 

Learn to keep house, 

ede 


BAYARD TAYLOR. 


BY H. H. 





Ilow much the land had loved him it ecarce knew, 
Till Honor, always tardy in her aim, 

Among the nation’s foremost set his name; 

Then lo! before this honor its full due 


Had reaped, while yet the ocean breezes blew 
Its prophecy, a second honor came, 

Kindling in poet’s souls a warmer flame; 

From voice to voice, from heart to heart it flew, 


His last and noblest poem. 

“‘Ah! this year,” 
We said, ‘“‘hath crowned him with a double crown. 
The gods he sings so well have held him dear.” 
Lo! while we epoke he Jaid his laurels down: 


The gods another costlier gift had brought, 
They held him dearer even than we thought. 
#e 


A SONG OF LABOR. 
BY H. H. 


With weaths of shining laurel 
The hero’s brow is bright; 
Deep in the costly marble 
His battle names we write; 
Who sings the patient thoueands 
That won for him each fight? 


The world rings with their praises 
Who conquer land and sea, 

By lines of speech electric 
Or roads where ships sail free; 

Who sings the patient thousands 
That wrought each bolt and key? 


With reverent love we rescue. 
Though centuries deepoil, 

The statues and the pictures 
Of artists’ sacred toil; 

Who sings the patient thousands 
That ground their stone and oil? 


O men of sturdy muscle! 
By them the world grows fair; 
The nameless patient thousands, 
Who in no glory share; 
But anto toil and danger 
Daily their bosoms bare; 


The noble, patient thousands! 

O careless world and blythe! 
Be grateful aud unloosen 

Each needless chain and withe, 
And give them of your triumphs 

Their just and honest tithe! 














For the Woman's Journal. 


“MOURGETTE.” 
BY BETH. 


It was a cloudy, dismal morning; the gray 
mists clung close to the horizon, and the 
darker clouds above scurried before the 
wind, as if driven sullenly to some abode, 
never again to regain light. On such a 
morning, if one were to consult the average 
“medium,” he would be told that the close- 
ness of the air, the difficulty of breathing, 
was all occasioned by the spirits crowding 
too close to earth and ‘‘monopolizing our 
ether.” The Scientist would tell you that 
the depression was caused by the peculiar 
disposal of electric currents. The usual 
elderly lady would exclaim, ‘‘What a blue 
morning!” while the old gentleman would 
tersely dismiss the subject by saying ‘“There 
is a storm brewing.” Every one holds his 
own opinion, puny or broad, as the govern- 

ing quality of heart or brain perm‘ts. 

A young man looked out upon the dreary 
landscape, then turned to the time-keeper 
on the mantel, whose circle of figures told 
him business hours were approaching—the 
ancients held the mystic circle as sacred— 
there is mystery in time to most of us ere 
the circle of our life is rounded. But on 
just such dreary days the best chances of 
life frequently come to one. 

Closing the hall door rather harshly, 
Honesty buttoned his surtout closer about 
him and strode forth. 

Hastening to business he saw the glim- 
mer of gold, and stooping, picked from the 
pavement a ring made to encircle the finger 
of a dainty little hand. Examining it close- 
ly, he found no pet name or motto of love 
within it; if he had, it would have seemed 


worthless to him—the expression of two un- 
known to him—as it was, might he not 
sometime claim the owner? He would keep 
it and see what Providence had in store, 
the future to come from this suggestion. 
He slipped it into his vest pocket, the one 
nearest his heart, for that organ was still in 
its normal place. I call him Honesty, for 
he is such a dear friend of mire that I pre- 
fer to take his most prominent quality as the 
name by which you shall know him. I fre- 
quently do this by my acquaintances in 
every day life: some enjoy thus being chris- 
tened, a few are offended; but I tell them 
it is their fault in not suiting a character to 
a desirable sobriquet. 

A depressing business day dragged slowly 
away, but the tittle golden circlet that had 
come to him, as it were, so unexpectedly, 
gave him pleasant thoughts, and the autumn 
tints, as he walked homeward, gave a glow 
of color to all the future, such as he had 
never hoped for before; life paints with va- 
rying colors, old stories, 

How acceptable a plain, simple message 
may be, how large the possibilities it may 
hold for us! The ring should be a talisman 
to him, and he wouid live for the owner. 
He would keep true to the ring; it were 
better than nothing to live for. What des- 
olate lives there are! What possible deso- 


lations in life! 
That night, when he reached h‘s board- 


ing house, tired and lonely, nature’s first 
impulse was to seek companionship and re- 
laxation in the common parlor, where he 
was accustomed to meet the young people, 
and joining in games, to rest from dull la- 
bor. But work had received a new mean- 
ing for him since morning. The day before 
he would gladly have accepted the opportu- 
nity of passing away the time. How much 
the hours hold for us of idleness or improve- 


ment, 
“I will think of my ring for a while,” 


said Honesty, as he drew his chair near to 
the window. It proved a wonderful reverie 
to him. Ere it ended, a great purpose had 
entered his life, which was to change all the 
future. First, he had pictured the owner 
of the ring in his heart; large, speaking 
brown eyes, luxurious brown curls, a petite 
form, quick in thought and motion, and 
this little imaginary personage he named 
“Little Independence.” Little, he guessed 
her to be, from the size of the ring; inde- 
pendent, from its having no lettering on it, 
evidently having been bought by herself; a 
character he rather revered from its opposi- 
tion to his real acquaintances of the femin- 
ine persuasion. ‘‘My next thought must 
be how to make myself a fit companion for 
my brave ideal,” said Honesty to himself, 
as he looked out upon the deepening shad- 
ows. “Clerking for a grocery store will 
never be a fit counterpart to the life of the 
woman I would marry. I must do some- 
thing, these long winter evenings, that shall 
lead me to a higher life.” 

Scanning the pros and cons of each profes- 
sional outlook, he came to the decision that 
he would try the law. The only difficulty 
was the seeming impossibility of retaining 
his integrity and being professionally suc- 
cessful; but this evening he was in just the 
mood to try some seeming impossibility. 

There should be honor in the fulfillment of 
the law, if the law be right,” said Honesty, 
as he shook back the raven locks from his 
high forehead and rose to his feet, display- 
ing to advantage a tall, robust form. He 
lighted his students’ lamp and scanned the 
meagre collection of books on his few libra 

ry shelves. Of course there were no law- 
books, he knew that before looking, but 
studying over the choice of his odd selec- 
tions, he wondered that he had ever bought 
them, much less wasted his time in reading 
them. There is such a gradual leading to 
intellectual heights, that we only mark the 
progress by looking back occasionally. 

The next evening the tone of the library 
was changed, the old inhabitants (books 
should always be spoken of as living things) 
of the shelves had taken positions in the 
public library, doubtless to help some one 
else to climb to the place where Honesty 
now stood. To read Blackstone was no 
holiday pastime; and to copy long, legal 
documents for one’s professional tuition, 
was toilsome drudgery; but the ways to the 
best of life are through work. We accom- 
plish only as we labor. Looking forward 
it seems a long way to success, and yet life 
is only a span. 

‘‘Honesty Pembroke, Attorney and Coun- 
sellor at Law.” ‘That sign will only at- 
tract the right client,” said the young law- 
yer, the first time he walked down to his 
office after being admitted to the bar. “It 
is only the right side that I would work for 
in any kind of business,” he incautiously 
said aloud, as he turned the key to his office 
door. ‘*That marshall collect all my bills,” 
said a roguish looking little lady under her 
breath, as she hurried along the street muf- 
fled in warm gray, ‘‘only nobody allows me 
to sue them, the rich pay me and the poor 
I don’t want to have pay,” and shesmiled as 
she entered her warm office two blocks be- 
low, and looked over the orders for the day. 

Many a time did parties seeking legal 
help pass Honesty’s sign with a shrug, there 
was protection even in the name. 

“You must not talk so carelessly,” said 
Clifford, as he came up that moment and 





drew his arm within Pembroke’s, ‘You 





will scare every body away from you.” 

“Was I talking aloud?” asked Pembroke, 
as he hung his coat and hat on two large 
antlers just at the left of the door. ‘lam 
growing so abstracted lately, I shal] have to 
pin my seven senses down, or I shall not 
know anything, soon.” 

“I thought they were already pinned toa 
gold ring.” said Clifford, as he leisurely 
drew off his gloves, removed his tall hat, 
and ran his white shapely fingers through 
the mass of brown hair that crowned his 
glorious head; ‘‘the idea of your presuming 
to more senses than other mortals!” 

“Ido not. I claim everybody possesses 
them, sometimes, perhaps, dormant.” 

‘His originality is his greatest attraction,” 
thought Clifford. 

‘‘What a handsome man,” thought Pem- 
broke, as he looked at his partner. 

‘‘Isn’t this comfort?” said Clifford, as he 
seated himself by the warm grate. 

‘‘But where are the law suits?” asked 
Pembroke, rather anxiously, ‘‘where are 
the abused? must we look people up to help 
them? That is a strange phase of the case.” 

“Only one wing of the law, I surmise,” 
replied the new, easier member of the firm. 

‘‘By the way, a change in the sign may be 
good venture, dropping the Honesty; then, 
looking up and seeing the heightened color 
of his friend, he added; ‘‘you are the odd- 
est fellow in the world, I do believe.” 

‘‘Pembroke and Clifford,” etc., etc. ‘‘I 
arranged that matter last evening with Deer- 
ing; it will be attended to to-day,” replied 
Pembroke. 

“If we could only get started once, I am 
sure we should succeed,” said Honesty. 

“Society courts us, but not business,” 
laughed Clifford. 

They made many friends, and often saw 
the chance of fanning by satire a slight 
breeze into a law-suit, with a fat fee at their 
disposal, but they saw too much that was 
wrong in the laws, to manufacture trouble. 

“How can we right these mistakes?” 
Pembroke would often say to his partner; 
“The minister can take the Bible, and, 
guided by his judgment and conscience, 
make a grand religion; the M.D. can take 
his medicines and, proving them, hold a 
wonderful power in his own hand; but the 
lawyers have not this latitude; no wonder 
the old proverb was ‘inexorable as the laws 
of the Medes and Persians.’ ” 

‘“‘We must get into political power, and 
then, perbaps, we can, influence changes 
and remodel in a measure the worst of the 
code,” and Clifford rose, and walked the 
room, and wondered who would be elected 
first to Congress. 

“A political life is dreadful to think of, 
to me. It is so hampered and tied down to 
constituents; I will have perfect freedom,” 
said Pembroke. 

When the fall election came, they both 
threw themselves into the contest, and al- 
though they were neither of them nomina- 
ted to any office, they helped to elect the 
best men on the tickets. Their speeches 
brought them into notice. Clifford was the 
better orator, but no one could withstand 
the solid arguments of Pembroke; they 
were convincing. 

The election was contested, and our 
young firm were employed to defend the 
suit. They won the suit, and after that 
they did not have to wait for business, for 
work well done is sure to bring more work; 
it is the best advertisement one can have. 
Soon Pembroke’ was considered the best 
consulting lawyer in town, and Clifford 
made the finest pleas. Gradually they grew 
rich, and bought themselves a home, and 
set up bachelor house keeping, and every- 
body wondered they did not marry; but 
they had both read Blackstone and mean. 
while they had read social life and they had 
read the faces of their married friends. How 
few represented pleasant domestic stories. 

“There must be some cause for so many 
mistakes,” wisely suggested Pembroke, 

“I don’t care,” said Clifford, ‘‘for I shall 
never marry.” 

‘‘Love must certainly be the basis of mar- 
ried happiness,” said Pembroke, as he nerv- 
ously walked the parlor one evening. 

“No,” said Clifford, ‘‘it is according to 
the rulirg passion of the party,—if he isa 
miser, wealth; if ambitious, position; if his 
aim is social life, beauty will have the pref.- 
erence; men select wives oftener from oth- 
er motives than from love, and vice versa, 
a woman quite as frequently marries for a 
brown-stone front or a bank account as she 
does for love.” 

‘“‘Why not take to myself a wife, keep an 
aristocratic establishment, drive fine horses, 
attend the Club, have a family, and go 
through life as the majority of men do? Af- 
ter all, that may be the best way,” said 
Pembroke, rather discouraged as he thought 
how long he had waited for the owner of 
the ring. 

“Ah!” said Clifford, ‘there is many a 
domestic case and social case harder to try 
than any Jegal case, and court rooms full 
and chancery cases that will never be decid- 
ed this side of the Great Judgment; there 
are arguments on both sides and, alas! more 
judges than attorneys, for every one con- 
stitutes himself and herself individual um- 
pire.” 

“I have never been guilty of taking the 
wrong side of a case, and I will not commit 
myself to the false view of anything in life. 





I will wait. A shadow is better than the 
wrong one,”.said Pembroke. ‘‘It is the 
perfection of manly strength to be able to 
wait.” 

Work increases strength, and it was the 
busy purpose that kept the man strong. 

All this time the owner of the ring had 
been working too, not for love, but fora 
higher life than those she saw about her; 
but how could he know it? The :ing told 
him no stories, only the fact that there was 
such a person who had lost a golden hoop, 
and he was bent on finding her; it might be 
avery absurd whim, and it might prove a 
disappointment to wait and then be disap- 
pointed; all these thoughts came to him, 
but do they not come to us all upon the re- 
alities as well as the shadows of life? 

These reveries always ended by landing 
Honesty more firmiy than ever on the side 
of truth. It had ruled and done well by 
him on all the other planes of life; it should 
control the affectional too; for no one can 
do another greater injury than to perpetrate 
an affectional deception. 

The autumn months rolled away and 
Christmas came; it was adull out look with 
only two men to exchange presents. ‘It 
would do for Arabs,” said Clifford. ‘‘Sup- 
pose you get a diamond ring and give it to 
the gold ring,” he continued, laughing at 
the conceit; ‘‘I wi:l help you select it.” 

“Thank you; but how do you know it 
would be suitable? perhaps a cameo set 
with pearls would be more becoming.” 

“Oh, I imagine she is quick and bright, 
catching all the scintillations of intellectual 
light, a diamond of the first brilliancy,” 
said Clifford with a sigh, as if almost wish- 
ing she were his. 

‘I have often wondered what gem she 
corresponded to, and flower too,” said Pem- 
broke. 

“L really wish she would put in an appear- 
ance and preside at our Christmas dinner,” 
said Clifford. ‘I acknowledge to a great 
deal of curiosity about the imaginary idol 
of your heart.” 

Christmas morning there was a real ring 
by Clifford’s plate, and an elegant charm by 
Pembroke’s. 

“I give that to you for luck,” said Clif- 
ford, ‘‘it claims to guide all those who love, 
to the object of their solicitation.” 

“There is great enjoyment in true, manly 
friendship,” thought Pembroke, as the but- 
ler turned out his coffee for him, and he 
looked at his partner with a pride of associ- 
ation vouchsafed to few. 

‘‘How these anniversaries make a fellow 
look at the wrinkles and the gray hairs,” 
said Pembroke, ‘‘unwelcome time-keepers, 
—counts unbidden coming to every earthly 
feast.” 

The air was cold and crisp that evening, 
as they left their home. They stepped 
forth at Christmas pace, and soon reached 
the business streets. Every house and store 
was aglow with light. 

“Isn’t this jolly?” said Clifford. 

‘Not for the poor, I suspect,” replied 
Pembroke, ‘‘I pity the poor on holidays; 
want and hunger must be doubly hard to 
bear when all the rest of the world is gay. 
Look at this pitiful crowd only feasting 
their eyes on what they cannot have. ‘Go 
ye out into the streets and gather the poor 
into the feast,’” said Pembroke, as he enter- 
ed the shop, and soon returned laden with 
bon-bons, which he freely distributed among 
the crowd. 

‘There are plenty to make happy, if we 
do not own them,” he remarked, as he 
watched the children eagerly eat of the 
bounty so unexpectedly provided. When 
they were satisfied the young men took 
them to a toy shop and allowed them to se- 
lect, as they fancied, each a moderate 
amount, and after the bill was paid, Pem- 
broke suggested that they clothe the shiver- 
ing urchins, as they had no family of their 
own to give to, and no one specially to help 
on Christmas; and so they did, to the utter 
astonishment and delight of every child; 
good warm clothing was indeed a treat. 

‘‘There is one child that I wish to fol- 
low,” said Clifford, as they left the store; 
‘the is far too delicate to be out alone on 
such a cold night.” 

So they quietly walked after him, as they 
dismissed the others, out into the suburbs, 
past the dimly-lignted narrow alley-ways. 

“This is rough,” said Clifford; ‘I do not 
like to think that there are human abodes 
like this, or those willing to occupy them.” 

Out they went almost into the country, 
the keen wind raking over the plain in 
piercing sharpness, they following the shad- 
ow of the little boy. ‘A mere child to be 
out on this lonely way,” said Clifford with 
asigh. ‘‘What can his parents be thinking 
of? Such cases should be classed and tried 
as criminals.” 

‘See,” said Pembroke, ‘he enters that 
black shanty.” 

Cautiously, nearer they drew to the abode 
of poverty. Peeping into the dimly lighted 
apartment, they saw the boy go up to a cot 
on which lay the wasted form of a sick wo- 
man; by the bed side kneeled the slight 
figure of a young woman; the boy went 
quietly up to her and she put her arm ten- 
derly about him, and everything was hush- 
ed like death; the one candle gave buta 
glimmer of light, and a weird ghostly feel- 
ing came over Pembroke, as he shivered 
without, aad he whispered to his friend, as 





he drew his arm within his; ‘I cannot bear 
this,” and they turned away and passed 
quietly toward home. 

“If we could only help them,” said Clif. 
ford. 

“I fear the sick woman is past help,” saig 
Pembroke, ‘‘and it would never do to in- 
trude upon them at this late hour; it would 
frighten them; we will see what we can do 
to-morrow.” 

They walked home with sadder hearts 
reaching their thoughts into plans of the 
future amelioration of all earthly troubles! 

The next morning Pembroke was delir. 
ious with fever, and as Clifford sat at his 
lonely breakfast, he tried to plan what was 
best to do, and wished again and again that 
he had some trusty friend to consult. What 
M. D. should he call? He had never been 
sick himself, and had little faith in medi- 
cines. He really thought that every one 
should be his own doctor, but further than 
prescribing aconite for febrile states, he in- 
dividually knew nothing of drugs. Putting 
on his hat in an uncertain way, he sauntered 
down street, hoping chance would guide 
him to help. Walking along mechanically, 
his eye caught sight of his little neighbor 
Dr. Rebecca Hardy. ‘‘Doctoring is half in 
the nursing,” I have been told, said Clif- 
ford, ‘“‘she will undoubtedly understand 
that part better than a man; why not call 
her in?” 

In the extreme urgency of the moment 
the thought had no sooner flashed upon him 
than he acted; calmer thought would pro}. 
ably have led him to the popular surgeon, 
a block beyond. As it was, it were well for 
Pembroke that he followed his first impulse. 
The little M. D. dressed in gray soon stood 
at the bed-side. The patient looked un, 
and, with the quick insight of one out of 
mind, as it is erroneously called (perhaps 
rather in better mind, for who can measure 
what the mind should be here? Derange- 
ment is only a different arrangement of the 
same faces) saw in the figure at his side the 
same outlines as in the one he saw kneeling 
at the bed of the poor woman the night be- 
fore. This was a thought to pin any furth- 
er wanderings, and, abstracted from other 
surroundings, he dwelt upon it and tried to 
trace out the whole situation. The doctor 
left medicine prepared by her own hand, 
and promised to senda trained nurse imme- 
diately; and Clifford went to his office quite 
relieved of his anxiety. Some way the doc- 
tor had inspired him with wonderful confi- 
dence, and at noon, when he returned and 
found an elderly Quakeress installed in the 
sick chamber, his heart was at rest as to 
his friend; they should manage the case in 
their own hands; he would only inquire 
now and then with anxious solicitude as to 
its progress, 

‘‘How handy women are in some places, 
and how awkward men are,”’ he condescend- 
ingly mused one day, as he saw the quiet, 
orderly manner with which every thing was 
done for the comfort of the patient.—‘‘And 
no fuss about it either,” he added; ‘‘that is 
what | like best of all inthe matter; though 
I have seen just as good men nurses, I'll say 
that to their credit, but, to my mind, there 
are mighty few of either sex born ‘to the 
business.” 

Pembroke had taken a severe cold, and 
this, added to the malaria of the dirty streets 
they passed through, had brought typhus 
symptoms of anaggravated form. Incoher- 
ent in his talk, he had soon divulged his 
whole life, even the secret of the ring, so 
that when convalescence ensued, the little 
doctor was almost inclined to claim her 
property. The soft folds of the Quakeress’ 
gray dress seemed to be so restful a color, 
that he wondered that all women did not 
wear the same quiet shade. 

And now the patient was propped in the 
invalid chair every morning to watch the 
coming of the M. D., and he began to think 
of the time when her visits would cease, and 
to regret his speedy recovery, for pain of 
body were easier forthe strong man to bear 
than pain of heart. He was brave enough 
to acknowledge the fact to Clifford, who 
joked him severely upon the granted suppo- 
sition that her heart was single. 

“‘At her age the idea is preposterous,” said 
Clifford soothingly. 

Often Pembroke saw from his window 
the same little boy they had anxiously 
watched on Christmas evening, waiting in 
the coctor’s carriage while the M. D., made 
her call; then again he would see other chi! 
dren, and sometimes a lady muffled in furs; 
there were so many mysteries to think of 
He feared, if he questioned her, he should 
absurdly reveal himself as the Christmas ben- 
efactor of the poor children. 

Time wore on, and Clifford began to fear 
that his friend would go into a decline; but 
an jatellectual person recovers from depres- 
sion of spirits much more quickly than one 
of sluggish mould. 

The sunny spring days came, and Pem- 
broke was again in the office at work, but 
very taciturn as to his manner of spending 
his evenings; the social places he used to 
enjoy missed him. There was a secret tha! 
even his partner did not read. Clifford had 
learned this much, that the M. D., was 4 
maiden, with a pleasant home of her own. 
several adopted children, and an invalid 
friend living with her. 

When autumn came again, and nature was 
painted in harvest colors, the bachelor 
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friends were invited to @ thanksgiving din- 
ner at the home of Dr. Hardy, and while 
the little lady poured the tea, Clifford no- 
ticed the flash of a diamond upon her hand; 
then the truth came to him, and, looking 
closer, he discovered the identical plain 
hoop his friend had vowed allegiance to. 
Almost indignantly he turned an inquiring 
iook upon Pembroke, but his friend’s coun- 
tenance was as immobile as a judge's De- 
cidedly more interested just then in Dr. 
Hardy's lady-friend than in her, he contin 
ued to pay his addresses to Miss Florence, 
and left the Doctor to be entertained by 
Pembroke. 

Miss Florence was an artist. ‘Just what 
a lady should be,” thought Clifford. He 
saw proof of her skill on the walls, and he 
found himself instinctively dreaming of 
years of life in Rome with a lady artist as 
companion. He was quite sure it would be 
beneficial to Miss Florence’s health; then 
he remembered he never knew a robust ar 
tist; there was always a spiritual look about 
them. The Doctor declared that the invalid 
was only ill from over-application to her 
art-labors. 

Clifford engaged fora portrait of himself, 
and the sittings were arranged to be on 
every other morning the coming week. 
When the young men walked homeward 
arm in arm that evening, Clifford said that 
he did not see how the Doctor maintained 
so large a family. Pembroke said he bad 
noticed the luxuries of life were dispensed 
with, and, he added, the real needs of life 
ave comparatively inexpensive. 

“Would you believe it,” said Pembroke, 
‘hat little shaver with demure face remem- 
bered us, and told the ladies all about our 
Christmas freak.” 

“Well, well,” laughed Clifford, ‘‘from 
appearances I think we shall not be put to 
straits for the chance of bestowing gifts this 
year. By the by, I see you have broken 
your faith with the ring.” : 

“Not at all,” ejaculated Pembroke with 
emphasis, ‘‘only renewed it tangibly.” 

“You don’t tell me she was the original 
owner?” inquired Clifford, with an amazed 
look. 

“Just so,” responded Pembroke. 

“Tf that does not beat the miracles,” said 
Clifford. 

“Not at all,” said Pembroke, ‘It was only 
a leader thrown out by Providence to guide 
me to the life marked out by wiser hands 
than mine.” 

As they entered their home, Pembroke 
said, ‘it seemed a little lonely to him,” and 
more confiding than usual, he told his friend 
that on Christmas the Doctor had promised 
him the wedding should take place. ‘‘The 
only quarrel we have is in reference to the 
home, each having a house, the question is 
where shall we live?” 

Clifford laughed outright at the perplexi- 
ty. ‘That is one phase of this equal rights 
question that has never occurred to me be- 
fore, but it is nothing to pity any person for, 
so I will not bother my brains for a solution.” 
He bade his friend good-night, and went to 
his room thinking of the pleasant sittings he 
should have in the artist’s studio. 

The Doctor was absent from home much 
of the time, and the portrait progressed 
slowly; every feature of the manly face 
was studied and showed to good advantage 
in the mirror, of blue eyes that reflected 
every smile and thought; she had never 
studied any subject with so much interest, 
and soon there came to be crayon sketches 
of the face everywhere about the house; 
every album‘was decorated with one; the fly 
leaves had the same profile; bits of paper 
were likewise ornamented, until the Doctor 
with feminine insight, read the heart that 
dictated the pencil’s pleasant tracings; she 
noticed too the heightened color in her 
friends face whenever Clifford came. 

One day, as Pembroke and the Doctor sat 
talking in the study. he asked why she had 
chosen a profession? She answered, ‘‘Sim- 
ply from the abuse I suffered. Left an or- 
phan when very young, I was first almost 
spoiled through the indulgence of my grand- 
parents, and, when they died, soured by the 
strictness of aunts. Icame to be a very in- 
dependent child, and willfully chose the 
profession I thought offered the greatest 
facility for reform work, and the chance of 
eradicating abuses.” 

“Do you know how many pet names your 
friends call yout” questioned Pembroke. 

“I have never counted them. I only count 
my friends,” laughed the doctor. 

‘Tamso glad your name is Rebecca— 
truth”—said he. 

The sunlight seemed to rest in divine bless- 
ing upon the brown curls, the pretty face, 
the petite form, and reached its rays to the 
companion by her side; it wasa beautiful 
soul picture that the artist peeped in upon, 
just at that moment, and later put upon can- 
vass. In after years it hung above the man- 
tle in the same study, and the two often 
looked upon it and regretted not that they 
had formed their own little world upon so 
strong a basis. If they could, they would 
have modeled the big old world in the same 
Way; only there were so few people ready 
to receive such a life. 

Need I tell you of the neighborly relation 
between the two homes? Pembroke, with 
his busy little professional wife, doing a 
world of good, and Clifford and his artist 
wife, she wearing the most exquisitely carv- 





ed cameo set with dainty pearls, the Christ- 
mas gift of her.husband, surrounding their 
friends and themselves with an atmosphere 
of moral and material beauty. 
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A LESSON UF SELF-HELP. 


Widow Mary Holbrook, who died in this 
town (Holbrook, Mass.) on Tuesday of last 
week, was, in many respects a most remark- 
able woman. She has had twenty-one chil- 
dren, of whom only the three younger are 
now living. Mrs. Holbrook never weighed 
over one hundred pounds in her prime, and 
for some six months before her death she 
was estimated to weigh not over thirty 
pounds, In her seventy-fifth year she began 
knitting tidies to beguile the time, and soon 
had collected over one hundred of the dain- 
ty articles of household adornment. One 
day her son wrapped up half a dozen of the 
tidies and took them to Boston, where a sale 
was readily made at Whitney’s, corner of 
Winter and Tremont Streets. Theold lady's 
stock was soon exhausted, and orders pour- 
ed in much faster than she could fill them. 
So she engaged several old ladies in the vi- 
cinity to do the coarser part of the work, 
filling in the finer parts with her own hands. 
In this way, from her seventy-fifth to her 
ninetieth year,—fifteen years,—she had net- 
ted six thousand dollars from the sale of her 
tidies, upon which fully one-half the work 
was done with her own hands. How many 
ladies over whose silver hairs so many win- 
ters have kindly passed can show such a 
record of almost wonderful vigor and per- 
severance, we wonder?—Draintree Observer. 
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Is THE FAMILY THE BASIS OF THE STATE?! 


Mr. John Hooker, of Hartford, Ct., thus 
replies to an editorial of the Courant: 


In your editorial of the 10th, in comment- 
ing upon that part of the Governor’s Mes- 
sage which relates to Woman Suffrage, you 
ask the question, ‘‘Is the family or the in- 
dividual the basis of the State?” I will en- 
deavor to answer it. ; 

The proposition that the family is the ba- 
sis of the State has come down through 
many generations, so far as I know, unchal- 
lenged; but in the sense in which it is ordi- 
narily understood, and for the purpose for 
which it is ordinarily used, it is entirely a 
fallacy. The State depends upon the fam- 
ily for the continuance of its pepenten. 
just as it depends upon the school for the 
intelligence of its people and on relig- 
ious institutions for their morality. But 
the State standsin no political relation to 
the family, any more than to the school 
and the church, What is meant by the 
proposition as goney used is, that the 
State is politically an aggregate of families 
and not of individuals. This is entirely 
untrue, and if true the fact would be ca 
lamitous. Civil government is supposed to 
have had its origin in family governmert,the 
patriarch becoming chief of a tribe which 
was substantially the outgrowth and expan- 
sion of a single family; but if a nation was 
to be formed of such tribes it would be es- 
sential to its peace and prosperity that they 
should as soon as possible mingle into one 
homogeneous mass, and that no citizen 
should consider himself as of one tribe rath 
er than another. It is the family idea in a 
government like ours that makes the feuds 
which are handed down from: generation 
to generation in some parts of the country. 
It made the frequent bloody contests of the 
clans in Scotland, and the dissensions of the 
Hebrew tribes. In a republic nothing can 
be more disastrous than that great political 
leaders should have large family followings. 
The first duty of the citizen is to forget 
that he belongs to any family in particular, 
but is an individual citizen of the State, 
and when he becomes a magistrate he must 
practically ignore the fact that he has fam- 
ily relatives who feel entitled to his special 
favor. He must, like justice, be blind to 
every fact, except that the applicant for of- 
fice or justice is an individual citizen and 
must stand wholly on his personal merits or 
the justice of his cause. 

The harmful operation of the family idea 
may be illustrated by taking the case of a 
community composed of two families. The 
principle isthe same asif there were a thou- 
sand. Suppose then that two families, set- 
tling in some uninhabited part of the world. 
agree to form a State, and they make the 
families and not individuals its basis. We 
will call one family York and the other 
Lancaster. They elect their rulers as a re- 
public, and we will suppose that the Yorks 
have carried an election. It is not now the 
triumph of a principle or of a policy, but a 
triumph of the Yorks over the Lancasters. 
At the next election, by a desperate strug- 
gle the Lancasters obtain the supremacy, 
and it becomes again now, not the triumph 
of a principle or a policy, but of the Lancas- 
ters over the Yorks. f course when the 
Lancasters are in power they must strength- 
en themselves by putting Lancasters in of- 
fice and the Yorks will do the same when 
they have the chance. A State thus divided 
might easily get into civil war. Of course 
the harm and danger are vastly less where 
there are a thousand families instead of two, 
but the vicious principle is the same, the 
difference one of degree. 

The proposition that the family is the ba- 
sis of the State, thus taken by itself, is en- 
tirely false; but if it were true, the use made 
of it asan argument against giving Suffrage 
to women is as fallacious as the proposition 
itself. This can be shown by a single illus- 
tration. We will suppose there are two 
families, in both of which the father dies, 
leaving in one case a widow and one son, 
and in the other a widow and six daughters. 
Where is now the family representation? 
The son, whom we will suppose to be of 
age, goes to the polls, and we will suppose 
sufficiently represents the family to which 
he belongs; but where is the family repre- 
sentation for the other widow and her six 
daughters? She may be the largest tax- 
payer in the State, and yet she can have no 
voice in determining what taxes shall be 








laid, nor to what purposes the money shall 
be appropriated. 

If the proposition that the family is the 
basis of the State is a sound one and perti- 
nent to the question of Woman Suffrage, 
its whole bearing is in its favor. In the 
case just supposed it would require that the 
widow and her daughters be allowed in 
some manner a vote. Thus in Russia, 
where, although the emperor is an autocrat, 
the villagers control their own local affairs 
in a republican way, they have a system by 
which the village or commune is made u 
of the families in it and not of the individ- 
uals, each family being allowed a vote. 
Here we have the exact idea, applied to a 
small community, of the family as the basis 
of the State; but here the unavoidable co- 
rollury is recognized, that it necessarily in- 
volves Woman Suffrage, and whenever the 
father of a household is dead, or is merely 
absent or sick, the mother is allowed to cast 
the vote. No other result can logically fol- 
low from the adoption of the principle that 
the family is the basis of the State. But 
the principle is in itself so unsound that it 
ought to be ruled out of the discussion alto- 
gether. J. Hooxer. 
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INJUDICLOUS AGITATION. 


The Chicago Advance remarks that ‘‘the 
Woman’s Rights Convention continued in 
session in Washington two days, and did 
more fatally to injure its own cause than 
could possibly have been done by opponents. 
The extremes of sentiment and the violence 
of language were a disgust to the public. 
The last evening witnessed a regular de- 
fense of polygamy in Utah, by a daughter 
of Brigham Young. The committee of la- 
dies appointed to wait upon President 
Hayes did so, and were of course politely 
received. The Utah lady urged the Presi- 
dent to veto the pending bill for the enforce- 
ment of the laws against polygamy, as it 
would greatly injure and distress the happy 
wives of that Territory! Mr. Hayes re- 
quested her to put her views in writing, 
and send them to him. Was ever sucha 
scene witnessed before in a Christian land? 
And this was in connection with a profess- 
ed reform-convention in the interest of Wo- 
man! The effect will hardly be to induce 
the President to introduce, as was request- 
ed, a recommendation of the so-called six- 
teenth amendment into his next message to 
Congress.” 
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SHORT DRESSES, 


Although the short walking dress has done 
so much for Woman’s comfort, says a fem- 
inine correspondent, there is still 2 want— 
still a cry for ‘‘more,” and this will be con- 
tinued until we have a dress shorter than 
the walking dress, dedicated specially to 
wet days. The present walking dress is 
a proper length for pleasant days and clean 
level streets. Few women can walk out on 
wet days with a dress that only clears the 
ground by an inch or two without getting 
the back of their dress smeared with mud an 
inch or more above the edge. If they hold 
or pin the dress up, the petticoat has to take 
it, which is almost as bad, and quite as dis- 
gusting to the person who walks behind. 
To see this border of filth ona handsome, 
or even a common dress is very painful to 
any unprejudiced person who has an eye for 
cleanliness, and makes one feel like cutting 
the sticky, loathsome hem off and throwing 
it away—thus lessening the length of the 
dress in proportion as the wearer throws the 
mud up onit. No woman should wear a 
dress on a wet day longer than the line which 
bounds its purity. ‘‘But no lady would 
wear such a dress as that—it would be im- 
modest—indecent; for a dress, in order not 
to get muddy, would have to be above the 
ankles.” Any one who thinks thus ought 
to stay indoors. on wet days. Where is the 
modesty or decency of having two or three 
inches of filthy street mud plastered on the 
edges of your clothing? Stepping out of 
your door the edge of your dress barely 
tastes the wet. You think you can hold it 
up at least at crossings and bad places; but 
the first taste around the edge adds its weight 
to your garment, and draws it down longer; 
another tier of slop draws it down still fur- 
ther, and the dirtier it becomes the more 
susceptible to an increase of dirt—on the 
same principle that people fall in the moral 
world Filth gravitates to filth morally and 
physically. And these dirty, drabbled gar- 
ments are taken into lovely, clean homes, 
dried by fires that do the family cooking, a 
part of their vileness evaporated into the 
kitchen atmosphere, which ought to be kept 
sweet and pure. Whendry they must be 
scraped, shaken and dusted. Where does 
this dust go? She who performs this oper- 
ation in doors ought to have the curtain 
drawn down upon her.—Boston Ilerald. 
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MOTES AND BEAMS. 





A great many comments have been made 
upon the fact that the women of the Chris- 
tian Temperance Union had a slight differ- 
ence of opinion during their late Convention 
in Baltimore, and, though I have yet to 
hear that a single unladylike expression 
was used, some have gone so far as to draw 
the inference that Woman is unfit for self- 
government and would be incapable of tak- 
ing a just and dispassionate share in poli 
tics. 

At a recent Conference of Baptist clergy 
men in New York a stormy dissension arose, 
during which the Chairman was unable to 
keep order. One minister accused another 
of ‘bold effrontery” and of ‘‘insulting” 





another member of the Conference; while a 
second considered the remarks in question 
as ‘‘offensive and insulting.” 

Still another fiercely accused the brother 
of ‘‘indecent personalities,” and the object 
of the attack shouted at one of his persecu- 
tors, that his remarks were ‘‘false.” The 
Moderator complained that he had ‘‘untam- 
ed beasts to control,” and, after a long 
wrangle, one of the clergyman was expelled 
from the Conference, after which ‘‘the ses- 
sion was closed with prayer.” 

I have beer. expecting to hear this cited 
as proof that clergymen were incapable of 
self-government by ballot, or of exercising 
calm and dispassionate consideration of ex- 
citing political questions, but the idea seems 
not to have occurred to anybody. 

‘First cast out the beam out of thine 
own eye, and then shalt thou see clearly to 
cast out the mote out of thy ‘sister's’ eye.” 

FRANCES STOUGHTON BatLey. 

Providence, R. 1. 
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LADIES OF INTELLIGENCE, 
MAKE NO MISTAKE! 


When any one tells you that I make the dest boots 
in the world, 


DON’T YOU BELIEVE IT! 


hen any one tells you that my boots never wear 


DON’T YOU BELIEVE IT! 

When any one tells you that I make as good Boots, 
Shoes and Slippers for Ladies’ wear as any man 
can make; use nothing but the best material that 
money will buy; take all my own measures and am 
very successful in Jitting the feet, and, in addi- 
tion to all this, that my charges are very reasonable, 
and that I have had an experience of 24 years in every 
practical branch of the trade. 

BELIEVE THAT, FOR IT IS TRUTH! 
Yours with respect, SAMUEL APPLETON, 

Ladies’ fine Boot Parlor, 48 Winter St,, Boston. 

P. 8.—I keep in stock, goods of my own make, also 
make to measure. The highest City references given 
to the sceptical. tf49 

“The proof of the pudding is the eating.” 


MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS. 


Something new! Turkish Rug Patterns, stamped 
on burlap, filled in with old rags and yarn. Any one 
can make them at a small expense. Great induce- 
ments and permanent business to agents everywhere. 
Send for Circular of Patterns and prices, with stantp. 
E. 8. FROST & Co‘, 22 Tremont Row, panen, Se 

mo47, 


Send tor a Sample Copy 


OF THE 


“NATIONAL PROHIBITIONIST.” 
¢-——-- 


It is the best temperance paper published, and 
issues fifteen editions for as many different States. 
Its able list of contributors is beyond all precedent. 


THE NATIONAL PROHIBITIONIST 


Is a twelve-page, forty-eight column paper. The 
subscription price is $1.00 per year, 


SPECIAL TERMS TO AGENTS. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 
Address FRANK M. BEMIS, 


1504 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. ‘ 
2Qw. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 
259-265 Bovlston Street. 


THE FIFTY-FIRST YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 11, 1878. 

















THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR 


SPECIAL STUDENTS 


AND A 


POST GRADUATE 


OR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES, 


Acomplete education may thus be received in prep- 

aration Por Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 

Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 

instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with epgronetate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and —— of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art ——— and ty Leones «| S Natural ne 
tory, opening upon a large public square whic 
Lee an an play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 % to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,2. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co. Thos. 


Groom & Co., or by mail. 
y7? CUSHINGS & LADD. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


TY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, me 





EEE Te ere 
WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
of Pennsylvania, 

The Twenty-Ninth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 3, 1878, in the commodious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 


dic Hospitals. 
Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
ons, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense 
of material) to all matriculants of the year. Address 
RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean. 


North College Ave., and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa 





NEWENCLANDCRAPEREFINISHING CO 








L. Prang & Company 


ART PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 


Prang’s Natural History for Children, 


Six Charming Juveniles on Birds and Animals. 


By Mrs. A. M. Diaz and N. A. Calkins, Particular 
attention is invited to these attractive Juveniles. 
The illustrations have been selected by Mr. N. A. 
Calkins, Superintendent of Primary Schools in New 
York City, and the text has been prepared by Mrs. A. 
M. Diaz, the author of ‘The William Henry Letters,” 
and otherwise favorably known as a delightfal writer 
for young people in St. Nicholas and other juvenile 
magazines. 

Each is an entertaining story book, illustrated with 
13 colored pictures of the objects of which the book 
treats. The following are their respective titles: 


SWIMMING BIRDS, BIRDS OF PREY, 
SCRATCHING BIRDS, CAT FAMILY, 
WADING BIRDS, COW FAMILY. 


Price of each 50 cents, 





L. PRANG & CO, invite special attention to 
anew and elegant series of 


VALENTINE CARDS, 


Which are nearly ready, and which will form an at 
tractive feature in this year's festival of St. Valentine. 
They will contain many fresh and original designs 
and appropriate Valentine mottoes and sentiments, 

Many of these Valentine Cards are particularly sui- 
table for children, both in the manner of their de 
sign, and in the unobjectionable character of their 
sentiment. 

The prices will range from 10 cents to $3.00 per 
dozen. 





L. PRANG & CO, Have also nearly ready an 
entirely new assortment of 


Birthday & Haster Cards 


Which will surpass in elegance of design and excel- 
lence of execution, anything they have issued here- 
tofore in these directions. 

All the leading dealers of the country keep these 
goods. ly2 





On receipt of a three cent 

' stamp we will send a complete 
WRITING set from samples of fire writing 
apers, with full information as 

0 size, price, and envelops to 

match. Our assortment com- 

Pp AP prises the finest French, English 
ERS. and American papers, such as 
Grand Quadrill in White, also 

in Cameo, Silver Grey and Opa 

line tints. Overland pepers, 

White and Blue. Marcus Ward 

& Co’s., Irish Linens, in Azure 

and White in all weights, both 

smooth and antique finieh, Bond 

pb ye in various weights—Fiber 

of Linen a, also our new 

pers called the Persian and Japa- 

nese, etc. All of these papers we 

se}l by the pound at prices rang- 
ing from cents to $1.00 per 

pound. Ward & Gay, Stationers, 

180 Devonshire St., Boston, 


Any worker can make $12aday at home, Cost- 
Gold: Outfit free. Ad’rs TruE & Co., Augusta, Me 








Artist. Photographer, 


493 Washington Street, 


Between Temple Place and West Street. Please see 
our New Boudoir Pictures. 
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Cure by Absorption 
THE ’ wren 
LIVER PAD 


And its auxiliaries, 
Medicated Plasters 
Medicated Foot Baths 


ABSORPTION SALT. 


Now is the time to apply these remedies. , They 
will do for you what nothing else on earth can. ‘Phou- 
sands in and adjacent to the City of Boston say so. 
Pad, $2; Special, $3. Body Plasters, 50c.; Foot 
Plasters, by the pair, 50c. Absorption Salt, Foot 
Baths, 25c. package; 6 packages, $1.25. Consulta 
tions at the office, or by letter, free of charge. ("A 
Lady Physician is in attemdance at the Ladies’ Room. 
Take the elevator. 


HOLMAN LIVER PAD CoO., 
124 Tremont St., Opposite Park St. Church. tf44 








ee one, no gemming: 
MARK TWAIN’S aseortment. from 18 cente 


each, upwards. Ward & 
Gay, Stationers, 180 Dev- 
SCRAP BOOKS. onshire St., Boston. 


FRENCH HAIR STORE. 


Mrs. M. Singleton. 


165 Court Street, Boston. 
Ladies Heads, Dressed inthe latest style. Bunches 
of curls made over in the newest style. wer 








Gold pens and pencils, 

Rubber Pencils and Pen- 
AUTOGRAPH holders, Ivory Paper Knives. 
Portfolios, Boxes of Painte 
etc., etc., at Ward & Gay’s. 
Stationers, 180 Devonshire 
St., Boston. 


ALBUMS. 
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All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business de ent of the paper, must be ressed 
to Box , Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of al! arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper isa sufficient receipt of 
he first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 

iration of their euenee ons and to forward money 

or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 





STATE HOUSE HEARINGS. 

The Committee on the Judiciary, on the 
part of the Senate, will give a hearing to 
parties interested in the petitions for furth- 
er legislation for the Protection of Wives, in 
the Green Room on Tuesday next, the 18th 
day of February, at 10 14 o’clock A. M. 
Also, the Joint Special Committee on Wo 
man Suffrage, will give a public hearing 
upon the subject. so far as the same does 
not involve any constitutional amendment, 
at the Green Room, State House, at 10 A. 
M., on Thursday the 20 inst. 
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SURE GAINS. 


Last week we recorded the fact that in 
the Senate uf the United States, a minority 
report from the Committee on Privileges 
and elections, signed by Senators Geo. F. 
Hoar of Massachusetts, John F. Mitchell of 
Oregon, and Angus Cameron of Wisconsin, 
recommended a Sixteenth Amendment to 
the United States Constitution, to secure to 
women their right to vote, as the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments have secured 
the same right for the negroes, 

This week we record the vote of the same 
body, forty ayes to twenty noes in favor of 
bill to secure the right of a woman lawyer 
to practice in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. The same bill passed the 
House last year by a vote of one hundred 
and sixty-nine to eighty-seven 

A special despatch to the Boston Journal 
reports the facts as follows:— 

The world moves, and the conservative 
Supreme Court of the United States will be 
forced by the action of the Senate to day to 
take a step forward in opposition to its de- 
clared desires. The action of Chief Justice 
Chase in admitting a lawyer of African de- 
scent to the bar of the court broke down the 
color line there; but when Mrs, B. A. Lock- 
wood, a member of the bar of the Supreme 
Court of this District, desired to appear be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United States 
to conduct the case of one of her clients, 
which had been entrusted to her in the 
courts below, she was denied the privilege. 
It was very evident that female lawyers had 
no rights which the highest tribunal of the 
land felt disposed to respect. 

But Mrs. Lockwood, with the pertinacity 
of her sex, was not disposed to be excluded 
from practicing in the Supreme Court with- 
out a struggle. Colored people, and rebels, 
and deserters were having their ‘‘legal disa- 
bilities” removed, and why should not wo- 
men have theirs? So she appealed to Con- 
go. and the House passed on the 21st of 

ebruary last, by a vote of 169 yeas against 
87 nays, bill which provides that ‘‘:ny wo- 
man whv shall have been a member of the 
bar of the highest court of any State or Ter- 
ritory or of the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the space of three 
years, and shall have maintained a good 
standing before such court, and who shall 
be a person of good moral character, shall, 
on motion x.nd the production of such rec- 
ord, be admitted to practice before the Su 
preme Court of the United States.” 

The bill was carried to the Senate and 
was there referred to its Committee on the 
Judiciary, who soon instructed Thurman to 
report it back with a recommendation that 
it should not be passed. So it was put on 
the calendar and was regarded as dead; but 
Mrs. Lockwood was not to be snubbed in 
this way. When Congress reassembled in 
December she went quietly to work to se- 
cure the resurrection of her pet measure. 
Laboring individually with the Senators, 
she fond many converts, and when Thur- 
man went to Ohioa few days since to attend 
to some legal business there she saw that her 
time for action had arrived. 

Senator Edmunds was for once check- 
mated and powerless. His constitutional 
amendment prohibiting the payment of war 
claims was unceremoniously laid one side. 
In vain did he appeal to the Senate not to 
take up the bill to remove the legal disabil- 
ties of women in Thurman’s absence. Mrs. 
Lockwood had organized her friends, and 
the bill was brought before the Senate. 
Senators Hoar and Sargent each made a few 
graceful and appropriate remarks, and the 
ayes and nces were then called on the third 
reading of the bill, which was ordered by a 
vote of forty ayes against twenty noes. Ka- 
ton and Edmunds were the only New Eng- 
land Senators who voted against the bill, 
Morrill not voting. Beck, Gordon, Jones 
of Florida, Ransom, Spencer and Withers 
of the Southern Senators voted aye. Bay: 
ard, Conkling and Lamar were Presidential- 
* non-committal, Blaine voting aye and 

hurman being absent. Judge Davis of 
Illinois, Ben Hill, Kernan, Maxey and Sauls- 
bury were among the noes. The bill was 
accordingly read a third time and passed 
without a division. Of course President 
~ p wili sign it, and then a female lawyer 
will be just as good as any man in the Su- 
preme Court. To-morrow Mrs. Lockwood 
proposes to present a bouquet to each Sena- 








tor who voted for her bill. She has demon- 


strated that a woman can get a bill through- 


Congress under the most adverse circum- 
stances. 

Suffragists may well rejoice in these sub- 
stantial gains. There has long been felt a 
great need of women lawyers, especially in 
the probate courts. This action of Con- 
gress will help tomake the way easier. The 
children who are to-day babies, when they 
arrive at the voting age, will have all their 
lives seen women lawyers, and think it not 
strange, just as they now see women teach- 
ers, and no question raised, though within 
a century there was very little provision for 
them even to be pupils. 

Mrs. Lockwood presented her bouquets. 
Mrs. Hayes is said to have watched the fate 
of the bill with great interest, and to rejoice 
in its passage. President Hayes will sign 
it without a dcu't. Mrs. Lockwood has 
shown commendable perseverance in carry- 
ing this bill through, and deserves the 
thanks of all women. L. 8. 





oe 
LUCRETIA MOTT 


Lucretia Mott has just passed her eighty- 
sixth birthday, loved and honored as few 
people ever are. Her long public career 
shows that a womanly woman may not be 
rendered less so because she takes into her 
active interest and sympathy questions of 
the public welfare. 

Mrs. Mott wes among the very earliest of 
the abolitionists. She travelled far and 
wide to speak for the slaves. She has been 
a minister of the Society of Friends sixty- 
six years; and is now President of the Penn- 
sylvania Peace Society. She has taken an 
active part in the Woman Suffrage cause, 
having been present at the very ‘first con- 
vention ever heid in this country in the 
special interest of women. Her husband, 
dear good James Mott, went with her al- 
most everywhere, and in long rides in the 
cars always took the outside seat, to keep 
off the bores, who would have worn out 
the life as well as the lungs of Mrs. Mott, if 
James Mott had not resolutely sat between 
her and them. 

At her late birthday, her children, her 
grandchildren and her great-grandchildren, 
gather with loving reverence for this world- 
renowned woman, who at eighty-six is a 
pattern of industry, activity, and freshness 
of spirit which cannot grow old. 

Outside of her home circle a still larger 
number of persons whose privilege it has 
been to know this rare woman, will wish 
her still ‘‘many happy returns of her birth- 
day.” 

In another column we print some lines 
descriptive of the order of home arrange- 
ments and work in Mrs. Mott’s house, writ- 
tenmany yearsago. They are not only amus- 
ing, but are full of suggestions for young 
and old housekeepers, who may learn how 
both system and division of labor helps to 
family good in everyway. The comments 
which follow the lines are richly worth 


reading also, L. 8. 
+> 


TELESCOPE FOR VASSAR. 


Dr. R. H. MacDonald, of San Francisco, 
has placed in the hands of Professor Maria 
Mitchell, of Vassar College, funds for the 
purchase of a small telescope, suited to the 
needs of the students. 

The telescope has been ordered of Clark 
& Sons. ° 

The friends of Miss Mitchell, and of Vas- 
sar, will rejoice in this good fortune. It is 
perhaps not generally known that Miss Mit- 
chell is at great disadvantage in her depart- 
ment, on account of inadequate apparatus. 

It would be a good thing to open a con- 
tribution to give means to perfect the as- 


tronomical apparatus at Vassar. L, 8. 
oe 


A NEW SUFFRAGE COLUMN, 








The Portsmouth, N.H. Weekly, will here- 
after have one column headed ‘‘Woman’s 
Riauts,” edited by John Scales, Principal 
of Dover Academy, with a motto, “Equal 
rights to all persons.”’ 

Mr. Scales brings ability, interest, and 
education to his work. His column will be 
a real gain to Suffragists. 

Mr. Miller, the editor of the Portsmouth 
Weekly is ulso a friend of Woman’s Rights. 

Under the new law women will be entitled 
to vote on school questions in New Hamp 
shire next month. The friends of that 
law will, no doubt, have the codperation of 
this new column inthe Portsmouth Weekly, 
and will find it an able auxiliary. 

Mr. Scales says:— 

We must arouse the public mind and 
create a public sentiment, which will not be 
satisfied till women have perfect equality 
with men in voting and making the laws 
under which they shall live. I propose to 
do in this column, as I do in my School, 
when a scholar cannot see that things which 
are equal to the same thing are equal to 
each other—that is, I will demonstrate the 
fact, week after week, in example after ex- 
ample, till the dullest in the class will see 
at a glance that 1 am right, and that they 
have not had their eyes open, or at least, 
seeing, they did not see. I do not expect 
to present any arguments or facts which 
have not been used by others, again and 
again; all I hope to do, is to put old truths 
in areadable shape for this column, and 
thereby arouse those who are already con- 
er ar and convince those who are in 
doubt. 

We welcome the hand of Mr. Scales at 





the laboring oar, and shall all the sooner ex- 
pect to raise one shout of victory for the 
help he will give. L. 8 


oe 


THE MARY FLETCHER HOSPITAL. 


The Mary Fletcher Hospital was formally 
opened on the 22nd ult., at Burlington Vt., 
amidst the congratulations and thanks of a 
great number of people, who looked with 
pride upon this princely offering of Miss 
Fletcher, to the poor and needy of her State. 

The building was open to the public, and 
received unmixed praise from those who 
were so furtunate as to be present. 

It is intended to be free, but those who 
are able, will pay for care, in order that 
more may be left for those who cannot pay. 

Miss Fletcher gave $200,000 to build and 
equip this hospital, and $7000 a year to pay 
its ranning expenses. 

In reading over the opening exercises, and 
the names of the officers, we are surprised to 
see that not a woman is on the list of offi- 
cers; and that the only women connected 
with it are the matron and one assistant. 
A correspondent, in another column, ex- 
presses her own feelings, and those of many 
other women, on this point. Perhaps in 
the great multitude of the cares of building, 
Miss Fletcher forgot the good that compe- 
tent women doctors would do in such a 
place. L. 8. 


oe 
PROTEST AGAINST TAXATION. 





Every year women feel more and more 
the spirit of resistance to taxation that 
has no representation. This year Miss. 
Nancy N. Covell, of South Framingham, 
sent the following protest, which appears 
in the papers of that place: 


This certifies that I am a native-born cit- 
zen of this Commonwealth, and have al- 
ways lived in the United States, under a re- 
publican form of government, falsely so 
called; that I attained my majority in 1855, 
since which time I have been entitled to all 
the rights, privileges and immunities of cit- 
izenship, including Suffrage, which right 
has been denied. 

‘The supreme law of the land,” framed 
for the purpose of ‘establishing justice,” 
expressly declares that ‘‘governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed,” and that taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranny;”’ yet contrary to, and 
in defiance of these fundamental principles, 
the self elected !aw-makers of Framingham 
have compelled me to pay a tax, by them 
assessed, at a time and place by them spec- 
ified, or suffer the penalty by them pre- 
scribed, which unjust tax and incurred pen- 
alty I have this day paid under protest. 

t wonll also, in this connection, invite at- 
tention to the fact that while I am denied 
the privileges and cut off from the possible 
emoluments, accorded to citizenship, the 
law, in assigning its burdens and penalties, 
makes no discrimihation on account of sex; 
also, tat the manly cons* vators of femin- 
ine modesty and virtue, who are ‘‘too tender 
of the ladies to allow them to vote,” and 
who claim that for women to leave their 
‘“‘home duties,” and go to the polls witha 
‘promiscuous crowd” would ‘‘unsex” them, 
now compel al! tax-paying women to appear 
in a public place with this same promiscu- 
ous crowd, and pay the tax levied upon 
them, or suffer the consequences. Surely, 
such mock justice, such maudlin tenderness 
and such manifest inconsistency, are a re- 
proach to any people. 

Miss. Covell has entered her protest, and 
there are many others who feel how high 
handed is the crime which takes and appro- 
priates property without the consent of the 
owner, on the ground that ‘‘might makes 
right.”” This is known to be an outrage and 
acrime when the victims are men. Some 
day it will be shown to be just as mucha 
crime when it is committed against women. 

L. 8 
—_————_+oo——_——_—_——" 
THE CONNECTICUT GOVEKNOR AND 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


The Governor of Connecticut, in his re- 
cent annual Message, has gone farther in 
his advocacy of Woman Suffrage than any 
similar executive officer has ever done be- 
fore. He calls attention to the subject in 
the following paragraphs :— 

Another question in respect to women— 
single as well as married—will confront 
you. Shall they be permitted to vote—at 
east at all municipal meetings? An unmar. 
ried woman holding property is required to 
pay taxes the same as aman. The acts of 
1877 and 1878 give to married women the 
right to hold property as entirely beyond 
the control of their husbands, as though 
they had never been married. You will un- 
doubtedly provide that all such property 
shall be set in tax lists against the married 
women themselves. And yet you do not 
allow these women to vote. Would it not 
be right to allow them to vote in all places 
where taxes may be laid, as in town meet- 
ings, city and borough meetings, and in 
school-district meetings? In the session of 
1877, and again in 1878, the House of Rep- 
resentatives passed bills granting municipal 
Suffrage to property holding women. Such 
an act obliges no one to vote. It simply 
permits women who hold property to have 
a voice in appropriating a portion of the in- 
come of their property to the various pur- 
poses made necessary Sy the biting taxation 
of these later days. The real objection to 
this measure springs from the fear that it 
may prove the entering wedge for full Wo- 
man Suffrage. Should such a law work 
badly, it will be in the power of any Legis- 
lature, chosen solely by male suffrage, to 
repeal it. 

he cry of ‘‘Taxation without representa- 
tion” has had great influence in the histor 
of America. Connecticut, true to its tradi- 
tiona! love for fairness, so long as colored 
men were not allowed to vote, exempted 





their property from taxation. Will you do 
this for women? I leave you face to face 
with the question. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN CONNECTICUT. 

It is significant of the small influence 
now exerted on legislation by eminent offi- 
cial recommendations, that in Connecticut, 
this year, Woman Suffrage is not warmly re- 
ceived in the Senate. First the appoint- 
ment of a joint committee to consider the 
matter was denied. The House insisted on 
such action, however, but, after the mem- 
bers had voted to recede from their first de- 
cision, no Senator would accept the chair- 
manship of the committee, and the matter 
was tabled. A bill has been introduced 
providing that a married woman's property 
shall be kept for her separate use; that a 
husband or wife shall not acquire any right 
or interest in property held by the other be- 
fore marriage or acquired afterwards; that 
the wife shall have a right to dower in her 
husband’s estate, unless other suitable pro- 
vision is made; that, in case there are no 
children or legal representatives of children, 
she shall receive one-half of the personal es- 
tate forever and one-half of the real estate 
for life; that a husband and wife shall have 
the same rights in each other’s property as 
tenants; the separate earnings of the wife 
shall be her sole property; making both lia- 
ble for purchases made by either which go 
to the support of the family; and making it 
the duty of the husband to support his fam- 
ily, his property when found to be first ap- 
plied to satisfy joint liability. 

————— > eo —_———_ 
MEETINGS OF MRS. CAMPBELL, 


Since the last report Woman Suffrage 
meetings have been held in Woburn, Ever- 
ett, Amesbury, Merrimac and Beverly 
Farms. 

The meeting at Woburn was held in the 
vestry of the Unitarian church; a large, 
well lighted and well ventilated lecture 
room, which was given free of charge. The 
pastor, Rev. Mr. Barnes, a scholarly gentle- 
man, not fully committed to Woman Suf- 
frage, but willing to treat the subject fairly, 
opened the meeting with prayer, and in a 
nice little introductory speech asked for the 
most careful and candid consideration of 
the subject. 

The audience, though not large, was very 
intelligent, and manifested a good degree 
of interest, many of them remaining to 
converse with the speaker after the meeting 
closed, and extending an invitation to her 
to give another lecture at some future time. 
Mrs. B. A. Stearns, (known to your readers 
as the inventor of the ‘‘World-renowned 
system of dress-cutting,”) together with her 
husband, gave valuable aid in securing the 
church, entertaining the speaker, and inter- 
esting the better class of people to attend 
the meeting. 

At Everett, the ‘‘Woman’s Christian Tem 
perance Union” were instrumental in secur- 
ing the vestry of the Congregational church 
for atemperance lecture on Sunday even- 
ing, February 2nd. <A good audience was 
in attendance. The pastor, Rev. Mr. Boul- 
ster, always interested in Temperance, and 
for some years a cordial friend of every 
measure for the elevation of woman, took 
charge of the meeting; opened by prayer 
and singing, introduced the speaker, and 
did all in his power to make the occasion 
pleasant and profitable. 

There are warm friends of both Temper- 
ance and Suffrage in Everett, friends who 
not only say, ‘‘God bless you,” ‘‘Be ye 
warmed and filled,” but give the generous 
help which strengthens the hands and en- 
courages the heart of the worker. Everett 
will vote right on these questions. 

Monday evening, February 3rd, Mrs 
Campbell spoke in Amesbury, under the 
auspices of the Literary and Debating Soci- 
ety. After the opening address, which was 
a presentation of the arguments in favor of 
Woman Suffrage, a spirited discussion en 
sued, which lasted more than an hour. Two 
clergymen, two members of the Legislature 
and two or three other members of the de- 
bating society, took part in the discussion. 

One man, not a minister, and we judge 
not even a professor of religion, opened the 
opposition by reading from the Bible. He 
found in the very first chapter of Genesis 
the status of Woman fixed for all time; 
and turning to Paul's epistles to the heathen 
of that time reads: ‘‘I suffer not a woman 
to teach or to usurp authority over the 
man.” ... ‘Let her learn of her husband at 
home.” Voice in the audience. ‘‘What if 
he don’t know?” (Laughter.) The same 
gentleman advoeated the ‘‘brute force” the- 
ory of government, as did also some others 
during the debate. 

The members of the Legislature both 
took the ground of ‘too much voting al- 
ready.” We did not understand by their 
remarks, however, that the men who voted 
for them were among the ‘‘too many” com- 
plained of. ‘‘We mast restrict the Suf- 
frage,” they said; but the man who thinks 
he should be one of the ‘‘restricted” class 
does not appear. Will the women of Chest- 
nut and Beacon Street go down to the dirty 
precinct to vote? asked one. No, said Mrs. 
Campbell, they will have a clean place, a 
church vestry, or a parlor to vote in, and 
the clean men will want to vote with them, 
thereby we shall save our husbands from 
the foul contamination of the ‘dirty pre- 





cincts.” (Applause.) The Hon. Senator 
“did not believe in changing a fundamenta} 
principle of constitutional law merely to 
allow women to vote;” but ‘“‘was willing 
they should vote on school questions and 
serve on school committees.” After deliy- 
ering his opinion he left the hall. The 
clergymen were in favor of Woman Suf- 
frage, and several who were called upon to 
speak expressed their faith in the measure, 
but declined to take up the time. The rea 
fecling of those who opposed seemed to be 
that bad women will vote and good women 
will not; or, that there are more bad wom. 
en than good ones who will vote, and they 
dare not tike the risk of any bad voters: 
they must guard the purity of the ballot 
box; they want proof that women will vote 
right before they permit them to try. 

Mrs. Campbell used the twenty minutes 
given to her in reply, first, in reading ex- 
tracts from the testimony of men high in 
position, and in the confidence of the peo- 
plein Wyoming, showing the good results 
of women voting there during nine years of 
unrestricted suffrage in that Territory. 

In reply tothe Bible argument she said 
it was only the letter, and not the spirit of 
the Scriptures which might be thought to 
sanction the subjection of women; women 
who respected the teaching of Jesus Christ 
as recorded in the Bible, could, and did, 
take their stand squarely upon his princi- 
ples, and challenge the world to bring one 
word to prove that He taught the subjec- 
tion of Woman. If men wanted texts to 
uphold them in unrighteousness they could 
find them, She remembered a Rev. D.D., 
who used to say, ‘‘The Bible is like a pas- 
ture into which all animals can be turned; 
the horse, the cow, the sheep, the goat, can 
each find all they want and leave enough for 
the donkey, who eats the thistles.”” (Laugh- 
ter.) 

In closing she appealed to the men of this 
generation, by all the sacred memories of 
the grand old State of Massachusetts, not 
to go back upon the principles for which 
their fathers fought and died, but to seize 
the opportunity to show themselves the 
worthy sons of noble sires, by making this 
last grand application of the principles on 
which the government is founded, to the 
mothers and daughters of the State. 

The Secretary called for tlre ayes and noes, 
and the Literary and Debating Society of 
Amesbury voted 17 in favor, to 2 opposed 
to Woman Suffrage. The audience was 
almost unanimous—only two hands were 
raised in the negative. 

Mrs. Campbell gave a lecture in Coliseum 
Hall, Merrimac, on Tuesday evening, Feb- 
ruary 4th, which was very well attended. 
A. B. Morse, Esq., called the meeting to 
order and introduced the speaker. It was 
the first lecture upon Woman Suffrage ever 
given in the town, and women seemed afraid 
to make any advance toward it. Only a 
few were brave enough to shake hands with 
the speaker. They expressed a desire for 
more light, and will make an effort to se- 
cure a copy of the JoURNAL soon. 

Thursday evening, February 6th, Mrs. 
Campbell gave a lecture in the Baptist 
church at Beverly Farms. The pastor, Rev. 
Mr. Reading, offered prayer, and occupied a 
few moments in speaking, taking high 
ground in favor of the noble cause, and in - 
voking the Divine blessing upon its advo- 
cates, thus making it easy for the speaker 
to carry the large audience along with her, 
and to interest even the young men, who 
respect their pastor. Miss Mary L. Ober, a 
long time school teacher in the village, ar- 
ranged everything Her advocacy gives 
dignity and character to the movement. 
She isan earnest,self-reliant,and self-respect 
ing woman, one who would do credit to the 
State in any position. The mystery is why 
men are sent to the Legislature who do not 
believe ina representative government, when 
such women can be found. Let us wait a 
little longer. 

—————__ +o 


FREE SPEECH IN OHIO. 

Epitors JouRNAL:—I am once more at 
home with wife and children. We were 
highly entertained last Saturday evening by 
a lecture of Susan B. Anthony on Woman 
Suffrage. On Sabbath evening, she gave 
us a strong lecture on Temperance, in whiclt 
tobacco came in for its share of rebuke. 
Union Hall was crowded both evenings by 
intelligent audiences, who listened for two 
hours each evening with close attention. 
The work she has done here must make a 
lasting impression, and we fondly hope will 
awaken many to serious action in the re- 
forms which are so much needed. Bigotry 
and superstition, as on former occasions, 
refused the use of the church for these no- 
ble lectures. Had they opened their doors 
many more could have heard the soul-stir- 
ting accents which flow so fluently from in- 
spired lips. But, thank God! and the liber- 
al element is full of energy here. We have 
a comfortable hall,‘in which we can hold 
meetings without the aid of our over-timid 
friends. The Woman’s Club here is pro- 
gressing. Miss Eva L. Pinney, our president, 
is on the lecturing field doing a good work. 

Iam thankful to livein this age, where 
some women and men dare to assert their 
God-given rights. R. H. OBER. 

South Newsury, O., Feb. 4, 1869. 
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FROM AN INDIANA SUBSCRIBER. 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—Enclosed you will 
dnd the amount necessary to renew my sub- 
scription to your paper. I find I cannot 
dispense with it, although my plans for 
next year require rigid economy during this 
year. I donot smoke, norchew, I only wear 
two hatsa year. I do not indulge in brace- 
lets, earrings or jewelry of any kind. I 
really did not know where to economize. 
Finally I concluded to take the money, just 
as 1 would if a pair of shoes were worn out 
and it was either buy a new pair of shoes 
or gounshod. So here it is. 

I first became acquainted with the Wo- 
man’s JOURNAL, through Mrs. Livermore. 
I have always believed in the rights of Wo- 
man, and have thought there was something 
wrong in her position in society. I heard 
Anna Dickinson lecture, several years ago, 
(and a wise woman she would have been, 
had she adhered to the platform). My con- 
ception of the question was broadened. 

In Lebanon, Ohio, I heard Mrs. Liver- 
more lecture. Who so cold and heartless, 
| wonder, has listened to her lectures with- 
out being aroused and stimulated into a 
nobler, better life? 

I had been engaged in many a tilt of ar- 
gument with the male students of our class, 
at the Lebanon Normal School, and our side 
always came out best. I wrote to Mrs. Liv- 
ermore describing one of these debates. and 
asking her for any papers which might ad- 
yoeate that reform. She sent me two or 
three copies of the JourNAL. 1 wish I 
could send you a new subscriber, but in 
this town, I do not think there has ever 
been a lecture delivered upon Woman Suf 
frage, and the people are in Egyptian dark- 
ness upon that subject. De you think this 
isa good field for me to work? While I 
never hesitate to avow my opinions and be- 
liefs, when the subject is touched upon in 
conversation, yet I cannot raise my voice in 
public, nor have I the patience to contend 
with the ignorance which prevails. 

There is one criticism which I would of.- 
fer upon a few of the New York leaders. 
At their conventions and associations, they 
will persist in dragging their religious opin- 
ions into the resolutions, &c. They hurl 
their anathemas upon the church, when it 
is the influence of the church which has 
made them what they are. Even in the 
licentious days of John aad Richard I., the 
women, to preserve their purity, took the 
veil in some convent, to protect themselves 
from the brutal soldiery. I only mention 
this as an instance of the protection which 

the church has afforded women. Men and 
women boast of their liberal Christianity, 
and yet these liberal Christians are the loud- 
est in condemning those who dare adhere 
to the principles of a sect. Do not let us 
mix theology with Woman Suffrage. We 
can not put in too much Christian cLarity 
however. That does not hurt any reform. 
I am a Baptist, not because my parents 
were (because they were German Reformed) 
but from choice. I believe in Baptist prin- 
ciples, close communion, immersion, and 
allthe rest. Yet if I were presenting a se- 
ries of resolutions ata Woman's Conven- 
tion, I should not think of presenting one 
which would condemn my Liberal sisters, 
or their want of orthodoxy. 

I wonder sometimes, that whole grave- 
yards of the old Puritans do not rise up and 
condemn their regenerate sons and daugh- 
ters. And good old Roger Williams, who 
suffered so much for righteousness’ sake, 
would he have thought any more of the 
Liberal Christians because they condemned 
the church which made it possible for them 
to be what they are? Not he. 

But I did not mean to write you such a 
long letter. It was my earnest desire, when 
Lucy Stone was in Indianapolis, to attend 
the convention, but my duties as a teacher 
prevented me. I wishsome one would pre- 
pare a list of all the employments in which 
girls can be engaged. I do not mean the 
professions, but other work. 

EMMA GARRETT. 

Ladoga, Ind. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Harpers’ Bazar considers archery a cap- 
ital exercise for women. 

Postmaster-General Key has a good word 
for the women who are in charge of post 
offices. They do their work satisfactorily. 

Samuel Lee, an intelligent mulatto, has 
been nominated by the President to the post- 
mastership of Sumpter Court House, 8. C. 

In the U. P. Theological Seminary at 
Xenia, Ohio, there are twenty-six students, 
and not one of them uses tobacco in any form. 











How does it happen that the beloved Emir 
of the ‘‘Arabian Nights” has been pervert- 
ed into ‘‘Ameer” since the war with Afgan- 
istan? 

Mr. Whittier, Mr. Garrison, and the Rev. 
Dr. Peabody wrote to the Massaehusetts 
Teachers’ Association, at its last meeting, 
letters opposing military drill in schools 


Wide Awake for March will have an illus- 
trated article on the Perkins Institution for 
the Blind, with crayon portraits of Dr. 
Howe and Laura Bridgman 


Chicago has now, for the first time, placed 
& Woman in charge of the female wards of 





its jail; and the Governor is petitioned by 
the Social Science Association to place a 
woman on the State Board of Charities. 


The Chauncey Hall School exhibition fill- 
ed Music Hall last week, as it has done 
many years past, with the parents and 
friends of the pupils in this most popular 
of the Boston private schocls. 


President Fairchild and Professor Lee, of 
Oberlin College expect $50,000 within the 
coming year froma single source for the 
endowment of that institution, conditioned 
upon the raising of as much more. 


Boston University has had during the past 
year 667 students, 171 of these being young 
women. Of the four new trustees chosen 
by the Board, two were women — Mrs. 
Augustus Hemmenway and Mrs. Mary B. 
Claflin. 


Efforts are being. made by citizens to have 
the widow of the late keeper of the Rose 
Island Light near Newport, R. I., appoint- 
ed to her husband’s position. The keeper 
died last week, and there are already a dozen 
applicants for the place. 


The Providence Journal enquires: ‘‘How 
could it happen that the carefully edited 
Woman’s JouRNAL should print the late 
Mrs. Whitman’s ‘Still Day in Autumn’ as 
original?” ‘To err is human, to forgive, 
divine.” We have done our part, let our 
readers do the rest. 


The many friends of Mrs. Sargent, of 
Chestnut Street, will regret to learn that she 
met with an accident Monday evening by 
slipping on theicy pavement. The acci- 
dent, though not dangerous, will prevent 
her from receiving her friends as usual for 
a few weeks to come. 


Rev. Photius Fiske of this city, has re- 
ceived through the Vice-Consul at Malta, 
Mr. Charles Reed Eynaud, the announce- 
ment of the death of Mrs. Winthrop, widow 
of the late American Consul there. Mrs. 
Winthrop was universally esteemed and 
loved, and herdeath will be much regretted. 

The Youths’ Compendiim is the title of a 
new eight page monthly, issued by the Econ- 
omy Publishing Company, Philadelphia. It 
is beautifully printed on tinted paper, liber- 
ally illustrated, and filled with choice and 
interesting reading matter. Terms seventy- 
five cents a year. 


A petition is in circulation, asking the 
Legislature of Massachusetts to confer on 
women the right to vote for members of 
school-committees. The Women’s Club is 
stirring in the matter, and several citizens 
of the masculine persuasion are unable to 
give a reason for excluding mothers from a 
voice in the education of their children. 


Ti e Woman Suffrage advocates of Indi- 
ana, are making arrangements to memorial- 
ize the present Legislature, asking for the 
enfranchisement of women, through a con- 
stitutional amendment. Several of the wo- 
men, champions of the cause in that State, 
will address the Legislature upon the pre- 
senting of the memorial. 


The Commonwealth offered five dollars a 
piece for each name the Congregationalist 
would furnish of those who, having once 
believed in Woman Suffrage, had after- 
ward opposed it, the latter paper having 
said that many former believers in Suffrage 
had gone back upon it. But the Congrega- 
tionalist has not furnished a single name. 


At the Annual Meeting of ‘‘the New York 
Society for the Prevention of Crime,” after 
the reading of the report President Colgate 
drew a contrast between the present time 
and five years ago. ‘‘Then,’’ he said, ‘‘ob- 
scene books could be readily purchased in 
this city, but to-day it is impossible to pro- 
cure them.” 


The New York Tribune says: ‘‘Business 
men, and all who have any property to pro- 
tect, are at last beginning to realize that 
they must take care of themselves at the 
approaching election, or be plundered. How 
about business women, and women who 
have property to protect? Who protects 
these, the so-called protected, if the protec- 
tors can scarcely protect themselves? 


Prof. J. Dorman Steele in his Foreign 
Gossip for Burns’ Education Monthly, says 
that: ‘‘At the Pupil-Teachers’ Examination 
in London, there were some additional ques- 
tions in history, composition and Euclid. 
For answering these, one hour extra was 
given to females and two and a half to 
males.” Dr. Steele adds: ‘‘We blush when 
we think of the probable reasons.” 


At the last annual dinner of the East 
Boston Citizens’ Trade Association,to which 
members take ladies, the President, in his 
opening address, the Collector of Boston, 
Mr. Beard, the Lieutenant Governor, Mr. 
Long, the President of the Senate, Mr. 
Cogswell, and Judge Russell, all spoke of 
women in a dignified manner, and express- 
ed the opinion that they should have the 
Suffrage. 


Sophia Lampe, Katherine M. Hollister, 
Annie Pitcher, Lillie E. Day and Agnes E. 
Pitcher have associated themselves under 
the name of Sisters of the Blackwell’s Island 
Good Samaritan Mission, and have filed a 
certificate of incorporation. The purpose 
avowed is to collect clothes, food, money 
and delicacies for the unfortunate inmates 





of the institutions on Blackwell's Island and 
to procure for them homes and situations. 


The Temperance reform work conducted 
by the Salem W. C. T. U., is prosecuted 
vigorously. They conduct four meetings a 
week, and keep an excellent coffee room. 
The pecuniary liabilities they take upon 
themselves, average twenty dollars a week. 
The Young People’s Temperance Union, 
organized by the W. C. T. U. has a large 
and very active membership, and is entirely 
se)f-sustaining. 


“The American Almanac and Treasury of 
Facts, 1879,” by A. R. Spofford, is nearly 
ready at the American News Company’s. 
The volume for this year is substantially a 
new work, and gives much prominence to 
the great industries of the United States, 
its commerce with other nations, and its 
leading agricultural staples and their mar- 
kets, at home and abroad, and a multitude 
of statistics on many questions of general 
interest. 

It shows the gradual change of our cus- 
toms for the better that a prominent gen- 
tlemen’s club in Boston, opens its doors oc- 
casionally for the reception and inspection 
of the ladies. This the Central Club, at the 
South end, has a second time done, the oc- 
casion being last Wednesday evening. The 
company was large, and the pleasure unal- 
loyed and continuous. Music, dancing and 
a collation were provided. General A. P. 
Martin is President of the club.—Common- 
wealth. 


Governor Williams, of Indiana, in his 
message to the Legislature, commends the 
management of the Women’s Prison in the 
following terms: ‘‘Mrs. Rhoda M. Coffin, 
Mrs. Emily A. Roache, and Mrs. Eliza C. 
Hendricks, assisted by Mrs. Smith, the Su- 
perintendent, and others, have, as shown by 
their two reports, trained the inmates of the 
institution to habits of industry, practiced 
rigid economy in every department, and 
kept their expenditures within the appropri- 
ations.” 

The Lower House of the Michigan Legis 
lature is on record as voting to impose Wo- 
man Suffrage on the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. The act providing for the organi- 
zation of Episcopal Churches was under 
consideration in committee of the whole, 
when a Detroit member moved to strike out 
the word male in the section relative to the 
governing members of each church society. 
The motion prevailed, and the section was 
adopted as amended by a vote of ferty-three 
to thirty-four.— Lansing Republican. 


The Cityof Pennsylvania proposes to do 
justice to women. There is a movement in 
Philadelphia to make capacity and effective- 
ness the basis of the teachers’ salaries. The 
committee appointed to revise salaries by 
the Board of Education, met last Saturday, 
and a new member of the board—Professor 
Barker, of the University of Pennsylvania-— 
desired the committee to place itself on 
record as in favor of paying equally for 
work, whether performed by Man or Wo- 
man. He proposed’ that the pay should be 
graded upon a peculiar scale The com- 
mittee will consider the question. 


We have now heard from all the Govern- 
ors of Wyoming, from one of her most emi- 
nent Judges, from the Presiding Elder of 
the Methodist church, from good women 
not a few, from the leading newspapers of 
the Territory, and now finally from the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives; 
and they all with one consent testify that 
Woman Suffrage is a great success. As an 
offset to all this weight of testimony we 
have the declaration of one man who left 
the Territory not long ago with a smirched 
reputation, after finding the moral atmos- 
phere too pure for him to breathe with 
comfort.—Orange Journal. 


In this country, to be a citizen is to be a 
sovereign, if a man, a subject, if a woman. 
Every man is the sovereign of himself and 
lis mother. Of himself he is sovereign be- 
cause he has never surrendered his right to 
self government—of his mother, because— 
because—because—well, perhaps, because 
she is unfit to be her own? In fact, when 
one tries toassign a reason for man’s gov- 
ernment of himself and his mother—for 
giving man the powers of a sovereign citi- 
zen and restricting his mother to the sphere 
of a citizen subject, one fails to find such a 
reason as is entirely satisfactory.—Denver 
Mirror. 

A civil damage case under the present li- 
cense law, has come up in this county before 
Judge Jillson’s district court. The wife of 
Obadiah George, of Dudley, notified one 
Peter Goby, a Dudley liquor-seller, not to 
let her husband have liquor. Goby disre- 
garded Mrs. George’s notification, and she 
then brought suit against him for $200 dam- 
ages. Justice Jillson decided the case in 
favor of the woman, but Goby has appealed 
from that decision to the Superior Court. 
This is the first case of this sort to come up 
in this State, and its decision will therefore 
be awaited with corresponding interest.— 
Fitchburg Sentinel. 


The New York Inebriate Asylum at Bing- 
hamton, has been discontinued on the plea 
of mismanagement. But Dr. Willard Par- 
ker says that the asylum is not a failure, 
and that it has been demonstrated that 
drunkards can be cured. ‘‘When the insti- 





GREAT REDUCTIONS 
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CARPE TINGS. 
John & James Dobson. 


The largest manufacturers of Carpetings in the world have placed in their retail depart- 
ment a large and fine variety at the following low prices: 


Royal Axminsters, 
“ — Wiltons, 
“ — Velvets, 
5 frame Body Brussells, 
Tapestry Brussells, 
3 Plys, 
Ex. Superfines, 


(usual price, 3 00,) 1 50. 
« « 8%) 2 00. 
“  « 250, 1 50. 
. ¢ tt) 1 25. 
“  « 1 00,) 65 &75 
“  « 125,) 1 00. 
“  « 1 00,) 75. 


Linoleums, Oil-Clots, Mattings, &c. 


(Compare our prices with prices asked by retail houses. ) 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON. 
525 & 527 Washington Street, 


Opposite R. H. White’s & Co. 


ly4 BOSTON. 





tution was opened it was the first of its 


kind and the treatment was entirely expers 
imental, it being as little understood as was 
the treatment of insanity when institutions 
for the insane were first started. I have no 
hesitation in avowing my belief, based on 
the most accurate statistics obtainable, that 
fully fifty per cent of the inebriates scien- 
tifically treated are permanently restored. 


The Ledger, which always speaks wisely 
on school matters, says: ‘“I'here can be no 
doubt but that it should be made an object 
to keep first-rate teachers, and only such, 
in the primary schools, and that the young 
teachers who enter in the primaries should 
not reg@rd their work there as a temporary 
occupation, from which their chief end and 
interest is to be removed into some higher 
grade of school. To render exact justice 
to our public school system, and to the chil- 
dren, the highest salaries should be paid to 
the most effective and faithful service, irre- 
spective of the technical grade of the school 
among primary, secondary and grammar.” 


The masterly, statesmanlike, and eloquent 
address of Judge Hurlbut on ‘‘The Liberty 
of Printing,” proving unanswerably the con- 
stitutional right of Congress to probibit the 
circulation of obscene literature through 
the mails, and demonstrating to the entire 
satisfaction of all who will listen to reason 
that the postal law of 1873 should be amen@- 
ed, but not repealed, has been printed for 
cheap distribution in the form of an eight- 
page tract, and can now be had at this office. 
No better service to the liberal cause at 
present can be rendered than by circulating 
everywhere this wise, weighty, and noble 
plea for private liberty and public morality 
combined. — /ndex. 


Mr. Pentecost, who has recently entered 
upon evangelistic work in Chicago, stepped 
into an entanglement on ‘that Woman 
question” about the middle of the week. 
He was given the conduct of the daily noon 
prayer meeting in Farwell Hall. In the 
course of the meeting an excellent Christian 
woman, well gifted in prayer, rose and took 
part. As she closed, Mr. Pentecost request- 
ed that ‘‘women should hold their own 
separate prayer meetings and not pray in 
Farwell Hall.” His course has aroused too 
much opposition tu justify any expectation 
of a Pentecostal) blessing from his preach- 
ing, though he put his request on the ground 
that women could not make themselves 
heard,— Christian Union. 


The Woman’s Board of Missions held 
their eleventh annual meeting at the Mount 
Vernon Church, Boston, Jan. 14th and 15th, 
the President, Mrs. Albert Bowker, presid- 
ing. They have nearly 900 auxiliary socie- 
ties, and nearly 500 mission circles among 
the children, 68 missionaries in foreign 
fields, 62 Bible readers, 18 boarding schools, 
and 65 village and day schools, beside 5 
Homes. The Assistant Treasurer, Miss 
Emma Carruth, reported in subscriptions 
and legacies for the year $65,728. They 
have just received the gift of $25,000 from 
a friend whose name is not made public; 
$15,000 of which is to cover the amount 
pledged to Harpoot College, and the re- 
mainder for its further endowment. 


No event has so remarkably illustrated the 
change in the French Government and peo- 
ple, as the recent peaceful succession of M§ 
Grévy to the palace vacated by MacMahon. 
The events that preceded the Marshal’s res- 
ignation were of so exciting a character, his 
letter to the Council so dramatic in its terse- 
ness, that in previous years a revolution 
would readily have ensued. France has 
learned the value of self-government, of reg- 
ulating the passions and controlling the im 
pulses. The people read where formerly 
they listened, and the voice of the dema- 
gogue has but limited circles toreach. The 
submission to law that caused the Ameri- 
cans to pass unscathed through the greatest 
crisis of their political history, had its coun- 
terpart last week in Versailles, when the 
votes of the Deputies in two hours gave a 





new President to the Republic, approved by 
the entire nation.—Jewish Messenger. 

The Scientific American has sent out to 
its subscribers Uranine, a new double col- 
oring substance, illustrating fluorescence. 
The little packet contains material enough 
for several experiments; keep the contents 
folded in paper, so as not to expose the ma- 
terial very long to the air. Fill a glass 
tumbler with pure water and place in a 
strong light—sun or lamp light. With a 
pen point or pen-knife sprinkle a very small 
quantity of the powder upon the surface of 
the water. Each minute portion of the 
substance, where it strikes the water, will 
send down beautiful green filaments re. 
sembling the roots of a plant. Uranine is 
a new product of the coal tar series, and is 
not classed as a poisonous substance, It is 
coming into use asa dye for silks, wool, 
cotton, etc. It is one of the most highly 
fluorescent substances known in chemistry. 
Saturated solutions, also combined with 
glycerine, from beautiful fluorescent inks, 
that flow very freely. 

Nathaniel Tolman, of Dorchester, who 
recently departed this life, wasa member of 
the old Tolman family, large land holders 
in the ancient town of Dorchester, Mass. 
The office of town clerk was held by Mr. 
Tolman’s brother, father, and grandfather 
for sixty-two years. But for many years 
Mr. Tolman’s sister, Miss Sarah Tolman 
was, in everything but the name of having 
been chosen, and the taking down of a few 
minutes of proceedings in town-meeting, 
the real town clerk for many years before 
her father’s death, and also during her 
brother's prolonged ill-health. Miss Sarah 
Tolman kept the town records, and when 
persons called, having business with the 
town clerk, they were referred to her, for 
she fully understood it. During this long 
period, the town records were kept in a 
most remarkably neat, accurate, and busi- 
ness-like manner. We are indebted for 
these interesting facts to Mr. H. W. Blanch. 
ard, of Neponset. 


Albert Esmann, a musician, two years 
ago felt obliged to abandon his wife Marga- 
ret, on account of an unpleasantness with 
her mother. He engaged a room at No. 58 
Avenue A, and devoted his whole time to 
music. He learned to play well, and soon 
accumulated money. Meanwhile his wife, 
who had supported herself and child by 
her own labor, heard of her husband’s suc- 
cess, and, in order to win him back, had 
him arrested. The pair stood before Jus- 
tice Duffy yesterday, who said to the hus- 
band, ‘Don’t you think you could live with 
so good a woman as that?” The husband 
paused for reflection, and the Justice direct- 
ed Officer Hitchcock to take the couple 
into his private room. In fifteen minutes 
they retntered arm-in-arm, Then the Jus- 
tice, who was much pleased at his success. 
insisted that the reunited couple ‘should 
shake hands and embrace. This was done, 
to the great satisfaction of the spectators.— 
N. Y. Tribune. 


Georgia is justly proud of the established 
credit which has enabled her to dispose of 
the whole issue of 4 per cent bonds within 
60 days after they were authorized. Part 
of them were sold in Wall street itself, 
where no other state had dared to place a 4 
per cent bond. But the lower house of the 
Tennessee legislature has, by a vote of 
fifty-one to thirteen, which is almost equal 
to four to one, declined to accept the prop 
osition of the bondholders to relinquish 
fifty per cent. of their claims, provided the 
legislature would take the proper measures 
for paying the interest on the other fifty 
per cent., and also for paying the principal 
when it should mature. The bondholders 
were willing to take new bonds for one-half 
of their legal claims upon the state, if they 
could be reasonably assured that they would 
be dealt with, in respect to this one-half, 
according to the laws of commercial honor; 
and the lower house of the legislature has 
just declined to accept the compromise. 
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CONCERNING SOME NEW YORK WOMEN. 


Eprtors JourNAL:—In this great city, 
with its wealth of commerce, its magnit- 
cence of dwellings, its advance in art, its 
depth of vice, it has been to me,a quiet 
looker-on, a delight to learn of the great 
and noble labors of its women in all good 
directions. 

The splendid charities of New York City 
—who have been first in their beginnings and 
advancements? Assuredly the women of 
the city. Masculine Tammany may lower 
and destroy—Woman’s hands educate and 
save. These beautiful charities are so di- 
verse and so far-reaching that to describe 
them were to fill more columns of your 
JouRNAL than I would venture to ask for. 

One of the most unique and interesting of 
these charities is the ‘‘Kitchen Garden,” 

which I am going, in a few days, to see for 
myself. Two hundred and fifty little girls 
from wretched homes are there taught, not 
only the useful branches of reading, writ 
ing, grammar, arithmetic, &c., but, each 
afternoon, when study hours are over, they 
are instructed in various household duties, 
such as sweeping and dusting, making beds, 
setting tables, washing china, cleaning sil- 
ver, washing, ironing, &c. These various 
labors are done to the rhythm of music, thus 
associating them with something cheerful, 
instead of that leaden dullness which char- 
acterizes daily labors with an average indi- 
vidual. 

The Kitchen-Garden takes them to the 
door of the Cooking-School, for New York 
has a Cooking-School, carried on by the | 
efforts of noble women, and at its head, 
ready to instruct richand poor, stands Juli- 
et Corson, who has become widely known 
in her skillful dealing with the vexed ques- 
tion: ‘‘How shall the working-man live in 
times of financial distress? She certainly 
has solved one of the difficulties in the La- 
bor question. If the husband brings home 
but scant wages, and his wife, taking this 
small sum, is able to prepare not only nutri- 
tious but inviting meals for the family, 
when once three times that sum was requir- 
ed, is not much of the discontent—that dis- 
content which fed the flames of the riot 
two years ago—avoided ? 

1 have met Miss Corson several times. 
She is a finely-proportioned, strong, noble- 
looking woman; rosy in complexion and 
sweet in expression. She talks of herself 
less than others talk of her. In fact, she is 
unusually modest. She kindly invited me 
to attend two of her classes. One class is 
composed of ladies of wealth and position 
—ladies to whom a boned turkey, an omelet 
souffiée or an oyster croquette, are matters 
of interest and importance; who are inter- 
ested in cookiug asa fine art. And Miss 
Corson, in her dainty way, invested in neith- 
er apron nor sleeve-tidies, as most cooks re- 
quire to be, but dressed in simple street 
dress of faultless, neatness, fair linen col- 
lar and cuffs, and never soiling herself by 
any mishaps of flour or what not, manipu- 
lated with such fine dexterity the materials 
necessary for the various dishes to be cook- 
ed, that one’s respect for the art of cookery 
inovitably increasesd with each new feature 
of the performance. In the most quiet 
manner, the most gentle of voices, and yet 
with a certain sort of briskness, she prepar- 
ed and explained the whys and wherefores 
of each successive stage, asthe programme 
went on for two hours, and at the end, the 
last event of the lesson being omelette soufflée 
her pupils sat in groups, devouring the del- 
icate and delicious concoction, as Miss Cor- 
son, assured us the only way to save an 
omelet soufilée is to ‘eat it at once.” We 
~were not slow in rescuing it from a worse 
Yate. 

But far more interesting and important 
was the occasion yesterday, when we watch- 
ed her instructing a class of twenty or more 
young girls, some of them not over ten years 
of age. These girls belong to the poorer 
classes, coming from wretched homes. 
Some of them were brought from various 
charitable institutions, missions, &c. Miss 
Corson gives them instruction in preparing 
and serving dishes, such as would be neces- 
sary in their own homes. In place of 
boned turkey, they learn how to make nu- 
tritious soups from cheap pieces of beef or 
mutton, and a few vegetables. Yesterday 
the dishes to be prepared were mutton 

broth, a dish of bacon with cabbage, apple 
turnovers (I think Miss Carson introduced 
these that the children might enjoy eating 
them) and an omelet; all plain and simply 

managed. As I entered the room one little 
girl was cutting the cabbage on a board; 
two others were paring and slicing the ap- 
yples for the little pies, and another was pre- 
paring to make the pastry for these same 
apple turnovers. Twoothers were instruct- 
ed how to seta table neatly, and they did 
arrange it nicely. The rest of the class 
watched their proceedings carefully, thus 
sharing the instructions, Still another 
child assisted Miss Corson by washing the 
dishes soiled from time to time as the cook- 
ing went on. Soon the odor of the broth, 
not unmixed with cabbage, and the frag- 
rance of the apple pies. as the fair teacher 
from time to time opened the oven door, 
pervaded the room, The omelet was made 
ready by two little girls; one of them beat- 
ing the yolk, the other the white of the 
egz. Miss Corson all the time (and the time 


was over two hours) explained, assisted and 
questioned, to see if the class bore in mind 
the previous lesson. The greatest interest 
was shown by these girls, and it was a pret- 
ty sight to see the busy little hands doing 
their best in the various kinds cf work dur- 
ing the afternoon, At the close of the lesson, 
the dishes prepared were divided among the 
little cooks, who were nothing loth to con- 
sume the spoils, and indeed we older ones 
took a nibble of some of the dishes with a 
relish. Everything turned out to be delic- 
ious, and yet every dish cooked was simple, 
cheap and easily managed. 
Iam told, not by Miss Corson, (for she 
says little of her work) but by ladies who 
visit and know the homes of these children, 
that the little girls go home and prepare the 
same dishes for their parents. Theyset the 
home tables tidily—tables hitherto uncover- 
ed of table cloths—managing somehow to 
grace them with something clean and white. 
They revolutionize the home. They refine 
and improve it. They learn from Miss Cor- 
son’s training what neatness is; what order 
and system are; and from her instructions 
regarding the cost of things, they go to mar- 
ket. They know how to select a cheap but 
nutritious piece of beef or mutton, and, 
when bought, they know how to place it 
before the tired father and mother in such a 
way asto bring comfort and satisfaction. 
Who can estimate the value of such training? 
Who will doubt the importance of the work 
that is being done by the noble and enthusi- 
astic Juliet Corson? 

But I have let my pen run away with me, 
and verily my mind still lingers among the 
shining copper pots and pans, the savory 
oders of the broths and omelets, the wan 
but eager little faces of the girls among and 
above which the cheery, patient, lovely face 
of Juliet Corson shines always in my mem- 


ory. 

Then have you not rejoiced at the news 
from this city, giving one a good opinion of 
Woman as an inventor? For the ‘‘three 
wise men of Gotham” have been long ‘‘at 
sea,” trying to solve the problem ofghow to 
stop the noise on the elevated railway. 
Think of the steaming, thundering train 
whizzing past thousands of second-story 
windows of as many homes and places of 
business! Men have scowled upon the ‘‘rap- 
id transit” matter prodigiously. Can noth- 
ing be done to mitigate the Babel? Hund- 
reds of families forsook their homes on 
Third, Sixth and Ninth Avenues, to seck 
more quiet quarters. Real estate on these 
avenues fell. Business men at their desks 
growled as the trains went rushing by, the 
steam coming into their very eyes. These 
same men gladly betook themselves to the 
well-warmed, well-ventilated, swiftly-flying 
train, each morning, from their far up-town 
houses. Couldnothing be done? Yea, ver- 
ily. A woman who lives a few doors from 
me, stepped to the front very quietly, one 
morning, not very many months ago— 
stepped to the front when she should have 
been engaged in some more womanly busi- 
ness, and explained her invention. The 
Metropolitan Elevated Railway Company 
have tested it; have paid her handsomely; 
and also she is to have a royalty forever on 
her invention. So the ‘‘wise men of Go- 
tham” have returned from their cruise and 
the problem seems to be solved. I have had 
the pleasure of meeting this same inventive 
woman. She is perhaps fifty years of age, 
bright, practical and se:.sible—has been for 
years a widow, attends to her household du- 
ties with womanly care, and although she 
fully estimates the value of her invention, 
she seems to prize it as much for the sake of 
all women as for her own good. She tells 
me some of her experiences, in which men 
have reaped the harvests which were the re- 
sults of the thoughts and ideas of women. 
To use her own language: ‘‘My father had 
no sons, but believed in educating his daugh- 
ters. Hespared no pains or expense, and 
made great sacrifices to this end. We had 
the only piano in the whole neighborhood 
for miles about us. At that time, we lived 
not far from Philadelphia. My father’s 
brother once said to him: ‘Why do you 
waste so much money on your girls?’ to 
which my father replied: ‘My boys all turn 
ed out to be girls, and1l+am going to give 
them so good an education that sometime 
they may turn out to be as good as boys.’ 
This is not my first invention. Twenty. 
eight years ago 1 made what has proved to 
be a valuable invention. My husband was 
delighted with it, and brought one of his 
friends into the matter to consult with him. 
This intimate and trusted friend stole the 
idea and reaped the benefit. This time I 
was determined that there should be no 
manin it. I heard that Edison was con- 
stantly going up and down the elevated rail- 
road listening to the noise, trying to find 
out the cause and the remedy. He was 
called by the men employed on the road, 
“the Wizard,” as he always carried a stick 
with him. He was listening, on a salary 
paid by the railroad, but had not found the 
something that would stop the noise. I had 
been thinking the matter over and over, 
and had about made up my mind what 
caused the noise. Once sure of that, I 
thought I knew what would stop it. So one 
evening, last summer, I took my daughter, 
and for the first time made a trip on the EI- 
evated Railroad. We were the only ladies 
on the train. For my purpose I wished to 





standon the rear platform. The conductor 
insisted that it was against the rules. I said 
‘Then hundreds of gentlemen are in the 
habit of breaking the rules, as more stand 
outside on summer evenings, than ride in- 
side.’ It shows how much mote tender the 
company are of women’s lives than of men’s, 
and of how much more value they consider 
women, that they guard them so carefully! 
However, in spite of obstacles, 1 made up 
my mind, that night, what made the noise. 
I kept my own counsel; not one of my own 
family knowing what I was thinking about. 
I bouzht two pieces of railroad iron, placed 
them on pieces of wood, raised them upon 
two barrelsin my cellar, and set about ex- 
perimenting. When I had perfected my 
plan, I bought two shingles and made my 
model, supposing this to be necessary before 
going further. But, finding this was not 
necessary, 1 destroyed it. The Railroad 
Company have requested me, as a favor, to 
make another model precisely like the first 
one, as they wish to place it in their office 
as a curiosity, and I have promised to do so 
soon. I then procured my patent againt the 
persistent and earnest advice of many men 
fromtimeto time. Ihave been discouraged 
in all possible ways, but I pushed it through. 
The Railroad Company have paid me hand- 
somely. Myson suggested that the papers 
should be made out in his name. ‘People 
will think you are a strong-minded woman. 
mamma,’ he said. I replied ‘Make your in- 
ventions, my son and have your name put 
to them.’ I am constantly besieged by news- 
paper reporters,tar merchants and what not. 
It is stated by some that a man was the real 
inventor, I am to-day writing an article for 
the New York Herald, to be published to- 
morrow morning, which will tell some plain 
facts concerning some men, and which will 
set the matter at rest.” 
Thus the good woman went on in her 
simple, pithy, practical way, and meantime 
her invention is gaining her a competency. 
She goes on quietly about her domestic 


-affairs, but is inventing still something else, 


which she says is sure to be in use in every 
house in New York City. She is interested 
in you, and in all that you hope for and la- 
bor for. She believes, too, in the power of 
“the coming woman” as sincerely as you 
do. 
Anna Dickinson’s powerful plea for the 
stage, made in Chickering Hall, last Friday 
evening, has elicited much talk, and great 
praise. She appeared splendidly, and was 
most cordially received, was also called out 
after she had retired from the platform. 
But I fear I am leading you to feel that, 
just now, there are only women in New 
York, so entirely do you call out that side 
of the question as I write to you. Accord- 
ing to newspaper reports of municipal af- 
fairs, of stock exchange matters, etc., men 
still abound in Gotham, and will doubtless 
flourish for some time to come, 

Very faithfully, 

XANTIPPE. 

——— oe 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF BREAD. 


For making small grain breads, the acids 
used instead of yeast, are either fluid or 
solid; the solid has the advantage of a con- 
stant strength and identical weight or mea- 
sure, while the fluid, be they vinegar or 
buttermilk, are variable; hence the desired 
equilibrium will often be missed, and the 
bread be either heavy and sour, or disagree - 
ably alkaline. With an acidimeter, the equi- 
librium may be ascertained, but this is too 
much troubie for cheap and quick baking. 
The acid of salt, called muriatic, is more 
constant, but not mailable, is objected to as 
freight on railroads, and therefore is not 
feasible for country use. Where accessible, 
itis the perfect thing, at once seasoning 
and lightening bread in a volume or mea- 
sure proportioned to that of bicarbonate 
of soda, and requiring no additional salt. 
It makes up a dough which may be handled 
and shaped before putting it into the heated 
oven. I have had perfect success from the 
very first trial with the bread for a large 
establishment, after merely giving the cook 
instruction, as above, with a bottle of the 
acid and a glass measure. A metal spoon 
must not be used. 

With the solid fruit acids; the citric acid 
of limes and lemons, or tartaric acid of 
grapes, being in general commerce, exacti- 
tude and uniform perfection in bread may 
be readily attained by the use of little 
scales as the weighing is dune in a minute, 
I have generally used equal weights of tar- 
taric acid and bicarbonate of soda. The 
bitartrate of potassa, called ‘‘cream of tar- 
tar,” is often employed as the acid; but as 
this acid is already partially neutralized by 
its potash, a larger proportion is needed and 
twice as much of the soda, in order to leave 
the bread neutral. 

Finally, phosphoric acid, in the form of 
an acid phosphate of lime, introduced by 
Professor Horsford, of Harvard University 
meets the recuirements already cited with 
an additional restoration of that elemental 
constituent of nerves and bones, including 
teeth, with which flour has parted in the 
superfine fashionable process of bolting. 

It would be simpler and cheaper not to 
bolt our flour, but such is the tyranny of 
fashion, that, even in our rudest country 
settlements, there is no other than bolted 





flour inthe market. The whole and whole- 





some wheaten loaf can be obtained only by 
carrying your own wheat to mill and for- 
bidding the miller to bolt it, or else by mix- 
ing the middlings and seconds with the 
white superfine flour. Here there is no 
question of bran; that is a foreign sub- 
stance not assimilable by our digestive or- 
gans, but only of the brown skin of the 
wheat grain and the phosphatic particles at- 
tached to it. 

The objections to Professor Horsford’s 
acid phosphate, as manufactured at Provi- 
dence, are its unmailable fluid form and 
the $5 cost of its packages, which restrict 
its sphere of use The pure or glacial 
phosphoric acid is dry and mailable, but too 
costly for domestic or culinary use. 

The housewife may economize the profits 
of manufacturers and salesmen by recom- 
posing from their elements as above stated, 
any and all the divers “yeast powers” or 
‘baking powders” now in vogue; but these 
do not depend for their custom exclusively 
upon popular ignorance of chemistry; they 
afford some security to mistresses against 
the carelessness of inexperienced cooks, 
hence their sale will continue as long as 
American ladies continue to be subordinate 
to Irish help in the most delicate and impor- 
tant concerns of their family health. 

M. E. L. 

Guntersville, Alabama. 
ede 


THE MARY FLETCHER HOSPITAL. 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—Here, at last, is the 
consummation of the “labor of love,” of 
doubts, of misgivings and of some good 
confidence. It is a full, free gift from the 
woman whose name it bears, to the city of 
Burlington, Vermont. To secure its un- 
equalled site, some ten or fifteen thousand 
dollars were added to the original gift. 
Let it not be forgotten that a woman chose 
to place on that superb outlook over Lake 
Champlain and the Western Adirondacks, 
a shelter for suffering humanity, instead of 
building there her own modest home. 

Do not ask me ‘‘what women are on the 
Board of Directors.” One or more of that 
Board would, I must believe, cover his face 
with his hand at the wrong done to the 
giver, to the hospital, and to all other hospi- 
tals and women in the confession that there 
is not a single woman on the Board of Di- 
rectors H. 8 W. 


Boston, Mass. 
——_______ — me - 


KEEPING AN ACCOUNT, 





If every mistress of a family maintained 
a number of small account-books, or else 
one large one, asa reckoning of all the out- 
goings and incomings of her purse, and an 
inventory of her household possessions, we 
think she would soon reap the benefit of it. 

At present there are comparatively few 
who do it. The greater number of our house- 
keepers are those that live in a small way, 
who can not afford the time for jotting 
down their doings, and whose expenditures 
are so insignificant, so uniform, so much in 
routine, that they can usually remember 
them well enough frcm one year’s end to 
another without adding to their trouble by 
writing them out; and thus the few who do 
find the advantage of the process are those 
who have time in abundance, large expend- 
itures, and could very well afford the loss 
that a want of system in accounts is apt to 
entail. 

It is desirable, however, that one should 
have an account of one’s expenses, small as 
they may be; nothing so soon teaches one 
how to spend as looking over that little 
book and seeing how one has spent. As 
one looks at the figures before one, it oc- 
curs to think whether or not cone has paid 
too much for this or that; one gets into the 
habit of consulting the ‘‘price-current” in 
the newspaper every week, and comparing 
it with the pages of the book; one finds out 
whether the price of commodities varies 
from week to week, and learns the reason 
why, and gets into the habit of knowing 
when it is the cheapest time to buy such 
and such an article; and presently grocer 
and butcher and baker and all the rest find 
that they have a customer who is looking 
after them, and good men though they may 
be, they do their best, as all human nature 
does when it is under strict and lawful ob- 
servation. 

Moreover, it is a service that one really 
owes to those with whom one deals, for 
this little account kept at home relieves 
them from all suspicion of overcharge and 
wrong, and is far from giving offense to an 
honest man. It causes him to feel sure of 
one bill at least which is not to be disputed. 

It is not with one’s trades people alone, 
though, that it is best to keep these small 
reckonings; they are of equal value with 
one’s self in account with the family. The 
mistress who uses a book with a list of her 
bed-linen and her table-linen, of her towels, 
rollers, dusters, dish-cloths, lamp-cloths, 
and the like, of her silver and glass and 
china and cutlery in daily use, when she 
takes her book and compares it with the 
actual amount to be found, is really mis- 
tress, and not a mere convenience of her 
servants. She knows what and where her 
possessions are, and servants will soon learn 
that they must take care of them or make 
them good, and cloths will not be thrown 
into the fire instead of into the wash-tub, 
napkins will not be taken to wipe cups and 








saucers, glasses and china will not be 
broken and laid to the cat, with the freedom 
that cften prevails where no strict watch js 
maintained. The time needed for the nec. 
essary comparison, be it taken weekly or 
monthly, is not half an hour if one goes 
about it im earnest. 

If any of our readers who are housekeep. 
ers have never used this method of keeping 
even with their incomes, we would advise 
them to give it a trial. If itis a little trouble, 
it is also a great deal of pleasure in its way, 
and in the end a great deal of comfort, 
Careless and slovenly people may laugh at 
them for primness and precision, but the 
laugh is always for those that win.—Har- 
per’s Bazar. 

7~oe 


MEMORIAL OF MURMON WOMEN, 





The Speaker has laid before the House 
the memorial of Emmeline B. Wells and 
Zina Young Williams, of Salt Lake City, 
Utah Territory, asking for the repeal of the 
anti-polygamy law of 1862, and for legisla. 
tion to protect the women and children of 
Utah Territory. 

The paper was read, as follows: 

MEMORIAL. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States in Congress assembled: 


WHEREAS arecent decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States has declared the 
anti-polygamy law of 1862 to be in accord- 
ance with the Coustitution; and 

WHEREAS we, and Mormon women gener- 
ally, py to that decision implicitly be- 
lieved that this law was in violation of the 
Constitution, which says, ‘Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof ;” Me 

WHEREAS under our present civilization 
we have a peaceful, prosperous and health- 
ful condition of society, our children are 
owned and supported by their fathers and 
are equally recognized as heirs to their fa- 
ther’s estate, and our women are protected 
from the temptation to infanticide and kin- 
dred crimes; and 

WHEREAS the enforcement of the law of 
1862 would imprison our husbands, despoil 
and destroy our homes, render our children 
illegitimate before the world, and leave 
ourselves and many thousands of women 
desolate and unprotected; and 

WHEREAS this example set by the United 
States would encourage mobs to violently 
assault and afflict us as in times past, when 
we were driven from State to State far out 
beyond the pale of this Republic; and 

HEREAS we went far out into the wild- 
erness by the advice and at the suggestion 
of eminent leading American statesmen, 
that we — worship God according to the 
dictates of’ our own consciences without 
fear or molestation, and at the same time 
extend to all, of whatever faith, the same 
precious privilege; and 

WHEREAS, after the United States had 
taken possession of the land which our peo- 
ple bad redeemed from the degert and made 
prosperous, and which the Mérmon battal- 
ion under Colonel Philip St. George Cooke 
had, together with what is now known as 
California, Nevada, New Mexico, and Ari- 
zona, helped to conquer, President Fill- 
more, ‘‘by the advice and consent of the 
Senate,”’ appointed Brigham Young, then a 
practical polygamist, governor of Utah, we 
had good reason to believe the Government 
wculd continue to protect us in our religious 
faith and its practice; and 

WHEREAS harsh measures toward our 
people, such as destruction of families and 
homes, will have a tendency to drive many 
to desperation, while just and humane treat- 
ment will foster and strengthen love and af 
fection for the Government, thereby secur 
ing a more pee issue of affairs now 
pending; anc 

WHEREAS we ourselves and a majority of 
our people are native-born citizens of the 
United States and desire to live in obedience 
to the laws of our country: Therefore 

We pray your honorable body to repeal 
the anti-polygamy law of 1862; and 

We further pray you to enact such legis- 
lation as will securely legitimatize our chil- 
dren and protect our names from dishonor 
by preserving unbroken the existing rela- 
tionship of families which are already bound 
together by the strongest ties of affection, 
and whose lives would be forever wrecked 
through separation; and 

We further pray that in future legislation 
concerning the marriage relation in an 
Territory under your jurisdiction you will 
consider the rights, the hearts, and the con- 
sciences of the women to be affected by 
such legislation, and that you will consider 
the permanent care and welfare of children 
as the sure foundation of the State. 

And your petitioners will ever pray. 

EMMELINE B. WELLS, 
Zina YounG WILLIAMS. 

On motion of Mr. Cannon, of Utah, the 
memorial was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

The speaker also laid before the House a 
letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting a number of petitions for the 
enforcement of the anti-polygamy law re- 
ferred to that Department by the President; 
which was also referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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FABLES WITH A MORAL. 





The following amusing fables have lately 
appeared in the New York World from the 
pen of Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake. 


THE FOXES AND THE GRAPES. 


Several foxes having climbed up a rock 
over which grew a vine covered with a clus- 
ter of fine grapes, were enjoying the luscious 
fruit, when some of their wives and sisters 
appeared at the foot of the rock and asked 
to be allowed a share of the dainties. But 
at this the foxes were much disturbed, and 
consulted quickly among themselves: 
we let these females come up, some of us 
w:ll have to go down,” they said, “and we 
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shall have to divide these delicacies with 
them, so that we shall not have as much as 
we like ourselves.” And when the vixens 
erew clamorous. and insisted that they were 
as well able to climb as the foxes, and liked 
to eat grapes as much as their brothers, the 
foxes cut short their pleadings by perempto- 
rily saying: ‘*We will not let you come up,’ 
adding, to comfort them, ‘Besides, the 
grapes are sour. 

* MoraL.—’Tis wonderful how many ex- 
cuses men can make for refusing te women 
a portion of the good things of politics, 


THE ENCHANTED SNOWBALL. 


A little girl once resolved to roll a snow- 
ball, because she saw that the boys had made 
for themselves strong forts by so doing. 
Now, when she began, she had only a hand- 
ful of snow, and it seemed a hopeless task 
that she had undertaken, while all the boys 
that looked at her, instead of trying to as- 
sist her, Only laughed and jeered at her, 
saying, ‘*You will never be able to accomp- 
lish anything.” But the little girl was very 
patient and pushed and labored with all her 
might, and behold, as she rolled it onward 
the snowball grew and grew, and other little 
rirls came to her aid, and they all together 
pushed the great rolling mass till it gathered 
and gathered a mighty support and a great 
following, so that at last the tiny snow- 
flakes formed a noble and beautiful palace, 
which flashed from all its lofty pinnacles the 
light of liberty. 

Morau.—Be of good courage, the day is 
at hand. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


The February number of The North 
American Review opens with an article by 
Senator Hoar on ‘*The Conduct of Business 
in Congress,” which calls attention to defects 
in the present system of transacting busi- 
ness in the national Legislature, and suggests 
improved methods. This is followed by a 
paper on “The Mysteries of American 
Railroad Accounting,” by ‘‘An Account- 
ant,” showing how the most popular rail- 
way enterprises are conducted and urging 
an immediate revision of the laws bearing 
upon railway management. Ex-Gov. Cham- 
berlain writes on ‘‘Reconstruction and the 
Negro,” and presents the results of his ob- 
servations while occupying the gubernato- 
rial chair in South Carolina. ‘‘The Empire 
of the Discoutented,”’ by a ‘‘Russian Nihil- 
ist,” is a revelation of the abuses of the 
Russian rule, and of the influences at work 
to overthrow the government, ‘‘The Sci- 
entific Work of the Howgate Expedition,” 
by O. T. Sherman, of the scientific corps, 
gives a statement of the scientific results of 
the recent preparatory expedition to the 
polar seas. ‘‘Sensationalism inthe Pulpit,” 
by Rev. Dr. Taylor, of the Broadway Tab- 
ernacle, New York, is a pungent criticism 
of theatrical preachers. Prof. T. F. Crane 
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on ‘‘Medieval French Literature,” reviews 
a class of books known to but few readers 
in this country. This magazine can be 
bought of bookse!lers and newsdealers gen- 
erally, at fifty cents per copy, and is capital 
reading. 


HUMOROUS. 
“A growing nuisance’—The Newfound- 
land pup next door. 


There is more active fun in an ounce of 
kitten than in a ton of elephant. 


‘‘Mamma,” said a little boy who bad been 
sent to dry a towel before the fire, ‘‘is it 
done when it’s brown?” 


“Did you do nothing to resuscitate the 
body?” was recently asked of a witness, at 
a coroner’s inquest. ‘Yes, sir. We search- 
ed the pockets,” was the reply. 


An old hat that once belonged to Napo- 
leon I., was recently sold for thirty-five dol- 
lars, which isa good price when we con- 
sider that both the Nap and crown are gone. 


When an Austrian cavalryman falls and 
breaks his leg during a charge he remains 
in hospital until his leg is cured, and he is 
then sentenced to one year’s imprisonment, 
with hard labor, for his awkwardness. 


Small gentleman appears ina huge hat 
which engulfs him to his shoulders. His 
wife—‘‘But that doesn’t fit you, my love.” 
He—‘*That’s what I told the man, but he 
showed me his gold medal, the only one 
awarded for hats, and what could I do?” 


A school-board inspector asked a small 
pupil of what the surface of the earth con- 
sists, and was promptly answered ‘Land 
and water.” He varied the question slight- 
ly, that the fact might be impressed on the 
boy’s mind, and asked: ‘‘What, then, do 
land aud water make?” To which came 
the immediate response: ‘‘Mud.” 


A ruralist seated himself at a restaurant 
table are and began upon the bill of 
fare. After keeping three waiters nearly an 
hour employed in bringing dishes to him, 
he called one of them to him, heaved a deep 
sigh, and whispered, as he spread the bill of 
fare before him and pointed with his finger. 
‘*Mister, I’ve et to thar, and”—moving his 
finger down to the bottom of the page—‘‘ef 
it ain't agin the rule, I'd like to skip from 
thar to thar.” 


THE CARPENTER'S WOOING. 
“Oh! beam of my hfe, my aw! to me!” 
He cried his flame addressing; 
“If L ‘adze such alove as yours, 
I'd ask no other blessing!" 


“I'm rejoist to hear you speak,” 
The maiden said, with laughter; 
“For though I hammer guileless girl, 

It’s plane what you are rafter. 


‘Now, if file love zee just a bit, 
What further will you ax me? 

Can, will you be content with that, 
Or will you further tacks me?” 


He looked handsaw her words were square. 
“No rival can displace me, 
Yes, one more favor I implore; 
That is, dear Em, brace me!"’ 
—St. Louis Journal. 











ur 1 nal 
REV, CHARLES BEECHER. 
ON 
Spiritual Manifestations. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

This work attempts to reduce the teachings of Spir- 
itualism to some consistent form, and investigate in a 
kindly ty their relations to both science and re- 
ligion. The work is not controversial in the ordina’ 
acceptation of the term, but an earnest and discrimi- 
nating effort at investigation. Ite object is to dis- 
criminate between the uses and abuses of true Spirit- 
ualism, to investigate the relation of the material sys- 
tem to the spirit world, and to establish some hypoth- 
esis ortheory which will consistently t for all 
known facts. 

The New York Herald says it is: 

“Likely to cause some commotion in orthodox cir- 
cles in spite of the author's explicit declaration that 
he speaks only for himself.” 

The Publisher's Weekly says; 

“Spiritualists will be glad of such reinforcement as 
he brings to tneir cause, which bas had hard luck for 
many months past; and intelligent people not Spirit- 
ualists will gladly listen toa man of mind and char- 
acter like Mr. her.” 





MIDNIGHT MARCHES THROUGH PERSIA. 


By Henry Bacuantine,A. M.,with an introduction by 
President Seelye, of Amherst College. 12mo, Cloth, 
Fully Illustrated, (In Press.) 

So little is known of Persia to-day, though once the 
pride of the world, that at value will be a! tached 
to this volume, giving a clear, vivid and entertaining 
account of the wonderful march of a thousand miles 
made by the author's little caravan through the interi- 
or of Persia to St. Petersburg. The journey was 
made during the summer of 1875 and is thus men- 
tioned by the 

New York Evening Post. 

‘A remarkable seaeety on horseback made by him- 
self last summer, with his wife and child, through 
the interior of Persia, a distance of about a thousand 
miles. He took this ‘out-of-the-way’ course to go 
from Bombay to St. Petersburg, and thence home to 
New York. He left the Persian Gulf at Bushire, and 
proceeded by the way of Shiraz and the ruinsof Per- 
sepolis, to Ispahan. Thence he went to Teheran, 
and, finally came to the Caspian Sea, at aplace called 
Resht. It required no smal! amount of courage to 
undertake such a trip, through such a dangerous region 
in a private and unofficial capacity, with a lady in 
charge and with no attendants or assistance, except 
such as the country afforded. Mr. Ballantine ac- 
complished the task with success, though not without 
some perilous adventures.”’ 


ART AND ARTISTS IN CONNECTICUT. 
By H.W. Frencu. Full Gilt. 8vo. $3.75. 

This elegant volume comprises sketches of nearly 
two hundred artists, whom Connecticut claims either 
by birth or adoption. The work is beautifully illus- 
trated with full-page and letter-press designs, com- 
prising portraits of Artists, Engravings of their work 
and in many cases original designs, specially prepared 
for this book. 

The Philadelphia Progress says: 

“In its way this is a pioneer volume and reflects 
great credit on the author, the publishers, and the 
State whose art history it celebrates.” 

The following is extracted from a long review which 
appeared in the 

Religious Herald, 

“It was no easy task to collect the materials for such 
a werk, but Mr. French had the advantages of persis- 
tency and enthusiasm, and intimate acquaintance 
with many of the living arti-ts whose biographies he 
has given us, and much valuable historical informa- 
tion has been preserved in these papers, which will 
render them permanently valuable.’ 

Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail, post-paid, 
upon receipt of price. Our illustrated caialogue, 32 
pages, sent free to any address on application. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 

















F. GELDOWSKY 


FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY OF THE 


LATEST DESIGNS, 


QUEEN ANNE, 


JAPANESE, 


NEO-JACOBIN, AND OTHER STYLES, ALL 
MADE UNDER MYOWN SUPERVISION 


AND WARRANTED. 


FACTORY AND SALESROOMS, 


AND OTIS STS., 
EAST CAMBRIDGE 


COR. FIRST 


EAST CAMBRIDGE. 


AND SOMERVILLE 


HORSE CARS FROM BOWDOIN SQUARE. 





ROYAL BétbEr 
Absolutely Pure, 

“ROYAL” has a larger sale than all other baking 
powders combined—because of its unquestioned Puri- 
ty, uniform Strength, Healthfulness and Efficacy 
Prepared from GRAPE CREAM TARTAR imported 
expressly for this peerless powder direct from the 
Wine district of France—it has received the indorse- 
Ment and recommendation of the New York Board 
of Health, and of eminent physicians and scientific 
men everywhere. No family having once used the 
Royal Baking Powder will ever be without it, 

Sold only in tin cans by grocers. 

t@™ The finest preparation in the world. Consum- 
ers should observe that its perfect purity and strength 
not only insures success in baking, but makes it go 
one-third further than adulterated or short-weight 
kinds. It will keep any length of time in any climate. 





EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL. — COMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine proper- 
ties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavored bever 
age which may save us many heavy doctor's bills. It 
is by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency todisease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may es 
cape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well-for 
tifled with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.""— Civil Service Gazette. 

Sold only m soldered tins, 4 and Ib., labelled 

JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 

Lonpon, Ene. 6m40 








MARK TWAIN‘S | MARCUS 
SCRAP BOOKS, WARD'S 
_LAP TABLETS, | SCRAP BOOKS, 
POCKETBOOKS, | GOLD PENS, 
PORTFOLIOS, | PENCIL CASES, 
VISITING PENHOLDRS, 
CARDS, | STYLOGRAPH 
INKSTANDS, PEN, 
JAPANESE BOX PAPERS, 
NAPKINS, | EDISON'S 
CORRESPOND. | ELECTRIC PEN, 
ENCE CARDS, | MONOGRAMS, 
SHAKSPE‘RIAN | FINE PAPERS, 
CALENDARS, | & ENVELOPES, 


Blank Books for the Counting House, 
School or Family; a stock complete in 


all its departments. 


WARD & GAY, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL STATIONERS 
No. 80 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





$ WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 


world. epee watch and outfit free to Agents. 


For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 


A new article; inexpensive: 
four different sizes; tenera- 
sable surfaces; gilt edge, 
smooth leather cover; a most 
convenient memorandum 


& GAY, Sta- 


book. WARD 
TABLETS |. Oe = 








NEW BOOKS. 


Just How. 


A Key to the Cook-Books. By Mrs. A. D. T. Wuit- 
unt. author of ‘Leslie Goldthwaite,”’ &c. $1 OO. 


This isa cook-book for the million. Everybody 
who can read or understaud the plainest English can 
use this book. It Fegins withthe A BC of cookery, 
and in simple language goes through the whole course 
of things baked, boiled, breiled, stewed, fried, raised, 
mixed,frested—anc eaten. Its cardinal virtues are the 
simplicity and precision with which it gives every di- 
rection and explanation. It is what it claims to be— 
a key toall other cook-books, It does not aim to 
supplant but to cuageemens other manuals of cook- 
ery; and no_ one who has or has not any other cook- 
book, can afford not to have “Just How,” 


Painters, Sculptors, Architects. 
Engravers and their Works. 


AHandbook. By CLARA ErskINE CLEMENT. Anew 
revised, and enlarged edition. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
$ . 

A Handbook of Legendary and Mythological Art. B 
CLARA ErRsKINE CLEMENT. New edition, revise 
and enlarged. 1 vol. crown 8vo. $3 25. 


These two handbooks by Mrs. Clement, which have 
been used for years with so much satisfaction by trav- 
ellers and art-lovers, have been carefully revised and 
about twenty new pages added to each volume, 


ARTIST BIOGRAPHIES. 


By M. F Sweetser. 18mo. Cloth. Each 50 cents. 
The set, 15 vols. in box, $7 50. 


Vol. 1. Titian. Vol. 8. Michael Angelo. 
2. 


. Raphael. 9. Guido Reni. 
Durer. 10. Van Dyck. 
Muri!lo. 11. Turner. as 

. Rembrandt. 12. Fernando da Vinci. 


Claude Lorraine. 13. Fra Angelico. 
. Joshua Reynolds. 14. Landseer. 
15. Allston. 


“Any one who will pes wp | read these booke will 
acquire an amount of useful education on art subjects 
far in advance of that —— by the creat mass of 
educated persons in this country."—New England 
Journal of Education. 


Poems of Sarah Helen Whitman 


With a fine Stee] Portrait. 1 vol. 16mo. gilt top, $1 50. 


Many will gladly welcome this volume of Mrs Whit- 
man’s poetry on account of the noble and loyal char- 
acter of her relation to Edgar A. Poe, and perhaps 
more for the value and charm of her verse, which as 
Mr. George W. Curtis observed of it, ‘‘is marked by 
an exquisite grace of feeling, and belongs to that 
unique literature which is less valuable in itself than 
as a revelation of the delightful personal character 
which everywhere enriches the world.” 


SERMONS BY GEORGE PUTNAM, D. 


D., Late Pastor of the First Religions Society in 

Roxbury, Massachusetts. With Fine Steel Portrait 

1 vol. 16mo. $1.75. 

They abound in progressive, catholic, Christian, 
practical, sensible, eloquent sentiments and ideas. In 
the sphere to which they belong, viz., the enforcement 
of goodness, righteousness, and love, as forces in dai- 
ly life, they will stand as beacons to light the path of 
the disciple of Christ, ever striving unto the full stat- 
ure of that example his Master presented.—Boston 
Transcript. 


NSH 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent post-paid on 
receipt of price by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
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DRESS REFORM ROOMS, 
5 HAMILTON PLACE. 
Garments of a'l kinds cat; basted or made to order. 
Patterns cut from measures, and warranted to fit. 
Latest Patterns for Stamping and Embroidery re- 
ceived each week from New York. 
Emancipation Walists, Dress Reform 
Corsets, 
STOCKING AND GARMENT SUSPENDERS. 
Union under-flannels of all kinds ready-made or to 
order. 
Infants wardrobes made, and patterns cut. 
Ladies furnishing goods of every kind in improved 
makes. 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 5 Hamilton Place, 
Boston. First Floor. 6m44 


HYGiENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children, 





Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress Reform Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Re- 
duced Price List. mention 
ing this paper. Agents wanted. 

Patterns sold. 

Alice Fletcher & Co., 
6 East lith St.,.N.¥.City, 

IOCKE For ladies or gentlemen, in great 

POCKET variety of finish and in all sizes. 

Ward & Gay, Stationers, 180 Devon- 


BOOKS shire St., Boston. 


HOW TO MAKE HOUSE 


PLANTS BLOOM. 


Send for a little book on cultivating house plants 
ty 8. T. Maynard, Professor of Horticulture in the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. Mailed FREE 
to anyaddress by W. H BOWKER & CO, Manufac- 
turers. Bowker's Ammoniated Food for Flowers and 
the Celebrated Stockbridge Manures. 43 Chatham 
Street, Boston; 3 Park P ace, New York 3m3 


R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON, 











MARSTON HOUSE, 


9n the Kuropean Plan, 
No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 
R. Marston & Co., Proprietors 
Rooms to Let be the Dav or Week 
pS a a Ca a 
A LITTLE GIRL 
Can make pretty a, mee with Embossed 


Picture-, Carde, ete ° Y GOULD, 10 Brom- 
field street. 4 





GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 


Mrs. Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 


A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


Examines patients by the French Cranial Diagno- 
sis. Indigestion, and all kinds of chronic diseases, 
Scrofula enlargements, Tumors, and Diseases of Wo- 
men, specialities. The doctor has a few remedics 
outside of her office practice, which she has been 
urged to make more public, as testimonials at her 
office will show. First, her 


Improved Hygienic Plasters 


will positively cure Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Bunions, weak and painful backs and joints, pain 
through the kidnéys, liver and shoulders. Bein 
large, they give strength and support to the abdomi- 
nal organs, drawing to the surface heat, and deep- 
seated inflammation, which is the great cause of debili- 
ty and suffering, Second, her hair pomade, which is 
not poisonous, and not a dye, but a nice dressing, 
and will prevent the hair from turning grey for years, 
(will not prevent the hair from being crimped.) 
Third, Her urinary remedy for incontinence of urine, 
and diseases of the kidneys and bladder; also at her 
office may be found her Hyaisale Abdominal Support- 
ers, Elastic bands, Urinals for both sexes, syringes, 
etc., etc. Umbilical Trusses made to order and war- 
ranted to fit. Office 
28 Winter street, Room 16, 
Send stamp for circular. 


LAP 





A most convenient article for 
writing upon when held in the 
oe Pras gente each, up- 

+ wards. ar ay, Stationers, 
TABLETS. 180 Devonshire St , Boston. 


BOWKER’'S AMMONIATED 


Food for Flowers. 


Send two ten cent pieces wrapped and enclosed in 
a letter for trial package suflicient for twenty plants 
for three months, including a little book on **How to 
make House Plants Bloom,” by -Professor Maynard, 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, BOWKER 
FERTILIZER CO., 43 Chatham Street, Boston; 3 
Park Place, New York. 


‘ WAR 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
Ten miles from yeaa see under the care of 

ends, gives a thorough collegiate education to 
both sexes, who here pursue the same courses of 
study, andc eceive the same degrees. 

For catalc gue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study, Terms, &c., address, 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore College,Swarthmore, Delaware Co., Penn. 





One of the most complete aseort- 
ments 0 an <sin the city, can 
BLANK be found at our store. Journals, Led- 
gers, Cash Books, Pass Books, Memo- 
randum Books, Note Books for Stu- 
° dents. ae ele pee _o. _— 
Ings and of all sizes. ar way, 
BOOKS. Stationers, 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 


‘ 





Pianos & Organs 


FOR SALE AND TO LET. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., 449 & 451 


WASHINGTO T, have a large and varied” as- 
Srment ot BEING: Grand, Square and 
4 . 


THE STEINWAYS 


hold their own, always in the front rank. Elegant 
cases of various styles, and the best of tone and 
workmanship, and sold at reduced prices. 


THE FISCHER PIANOS 


sell immensely, a sale merited by their solid"anden- 
during construction, resonant tone, and moderate 


price. 
REED ORGANS 


of good quality at low prices. 
New and Second Hand Pianos 


of a number of standard makers. 
this department. 


PIANOS TO LET 


at prices to suit all, 


PIANOS 


sold on instalments, if desired. Call and {hear 
them! 


Many bargains in 


New England Conservatory 


Method for the Pianoforte. 


This very popular and good Method has had a 
thorough trial at the Conservatory, and has been 
largely used in other places, 


It differs from other Methods in being composed 
of Three Parts or Books. 


Part I, for the First Grade of Learners, has 72 
pages, the Elements, Five-finger and other Exercises, 
easy Stniies and Tunes, and is in itself a good, easy 
instruction Book, 


Part If. for the Second Grade, has 83 pages, 
more difficult Exercises, Scales, and Studies, and a 
number of Pieces from the works of great Masters. 


Part INE, for the Third Grade, has 116 pages, 
Grand Scales and Arpeggios, with a few good Studies 
and a few difficult Pieces, 


Price of each part, $1.50. Complete, $3.25. 





The Musical Record, Dexter Smith, Editor, mailed 
for 6 cts, Cireulates 20,000 permonth. Music, News, 
&c. $2 per year. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


Any book mailed post-free, for retail price. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, N. Y. 
lls iat 


66 a week in your own town, Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Ad‘rs H. Hatietr & Co., Portland Me. 
CORRESPONDENCE New varieties, Japanese, Pin 
Back, Days of the week in 
French and English, just re- 
ceived by Ward & Gay, Station 
ers, 180 Devonshire St., Boston, 


CARDS. — 


Each week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.000 
testimonialsreceived. Terms liberal. Pare 
ticulars tree. J.Wortn & Co.s8t.Louis, Mo 





Pennsylvania 


RAILROAD. 
GREAT THROUGH LINE: 


AND 
UNITEDSTATES MAIL ROUTE. 
The attention of the traveling public is respectful] 
invited to some of the merits of this great cighwas, 
in the confident assertion and belief that no other line 


can offer equal inducements as a route of through 
travel. In 


Construction and Equipment 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands cqufesnetiy at the head of American railwaye, 
The track is double the entire length of the line, of 
steel rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are embedded 
ina foundation of rock ballast eighteen inches in 
depth. All bridges are of iron or stone, and built 
upon the most approved plans. Its passenger cars, 
while eminently safe and substantial, are at the same 
time models of comfort and elegance, 


The Safety Appliances 


in use on this line well illustrate the far-seeiny and 
liberal policy of its management, in accordance with 
which the utility only of an improvement and not its 
cost has been the question of consideration. Among 
many may be noticed 


THE BLOCK SYSTEM OF SAFETY SIGNALS, 
JANNEY COUPLER, BUFFER AND PLATFORY; 
THE WHARTON PATENT SWITCH, 

AND THE 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR-BR AKE. 


forming in conjunction with a perfect doitb) 

and road-bed a combination of safeguards comet 
accidents which have rendered them practically im- 
possible, 


Pullman Palace Cars 


Are run on all Express Trains 
From New York, Philadelphia, Ba! 
more, and Washington, 
To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, In 
dianapolis, and St, Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and to all principal points in the far West and South 
with but one change of cars. Connections are mad’ 
in Union Depots, and are assured to all importan 





points, 
The Scenery 
OF THE 
PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 
is 


admitted to be unsurpassed in the world for grandeur, 
beauty, and variety. Superior refreshment facilities 
are provided. Employees are courteous and atten 
tive, and it is an inevitable result that a trip by :he 
Pennsylvania Railroad must form 


A PLEASING AND MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE, 


Tickets for sale at the lowest rates at the sicke 
Offices of the Company in all important citice and 


owns 
FRANK THOMSON,  L, P. FAKMER, 
General Monager. General 1 assenger Agen 
C.S. HALDEMAN, New England Agent, 
203 and 205 Washingtor Street, Boston, Masa. 
y6 
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THE WOMAN'S JOUKNAL: BOSTON, SATURDAY, FEB. 15, 1879, 











WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


At the recent annual meeting of the Con. 
cord Equal Rights Association, the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing 
year :— 

President—Mrs. Abba G. Woolson. 

Vice- Presidents —-Mrs. Armenia 8. White, Rev. 8. 


C. Beane, Mrs. Eliza Morrill. Col. J. H. Larkin. 
Secretaries—Miss Martha J. Noyes, Dr. J. H. Gal 


asurer—Miss Lizzie White. 
Executive Committees—Rev. E. L. Conger, Mrs. E. 
J. Eastman, Mrs. Ira Abbott, Mr. Gerald, Miss Jane 
_ Mr. James H. Chace, Mrs. Alonzo Down- 


The association are at present actively ex- 
erting themselves to acquaint the women of 
the State with the full force and value of 
the law passed by the last Legislature by 
which they are allowed a vote upon school 
affairs, and are taking measures for secur- 
ing a full representation of women at the 
school meetings to be held in March. To 
this end they have just issued the following 
circular, which has been printed and mailed 
to every town in the State:— 

CIRCULAR. 

To the women of New Hampshire who are in- 
terested in education and the public good. 
At the last session of our State Legisla- 

ture, the following act was passed: 

‘‘Any person, male or female, but in all 
other respects except sex, qualified to vote 
in town affairs, may vote at any school-dis- 
trict meeting in the district in which such 
person has resided and had a home one 
month next preceding such meeting.” 

It will thus be seen that at the “yg 
ing school-district meetings, to be held in 
March next in all the cities and towns 
throughout our State, except in Manchester, 
Nashua, Portsmouth, and Dover,—in which 
cities the charters provide for the election 
of school committees by a different method, 
—all American-born women of adult age, 
and all foreign-born women who have been 
naturalized, or who are of adult age and 
married to citizens of the United States, 
provided they have resided for six months 
previous in the town, and for one month 
previous in the district, are to be allowed a 
voice in determining every question that 
shall besubmitted for consideration. These 
questions will be the choice of a certain 
number of the Prudential Committee, or of 
the Board of Education, as the case may be, 
the acceptance of the annual report of the 
existing school committee in regard to the 
receipt and disbursement of the school 
funds, the appropriation to be made for the 
next year, special appropriations for special 
objects, and whatever other questions the 
local interests of the schools may suggest. 

For the past seven years it has been law- 
ful for women to serve upon school commit- 
tees; and in more than twenty towns their 
names are already found upon such lists. 
Now, for the first time, they gre permitted 
to assist in choosing these officers; not only 
may they be elected, but they may them- 
selves elect. 

It is hoped that this privilege.—or right, 
let us rather cail it,—won by earnest cham. 
pions of justice in Senate and House, may 
be fully appreciated by those upon whom 
it has been conferred. In five other States 
of the Union the same right is now exer- 
cised by women, viz.: in Kansas, Nebras- 
ka, Colorado, Minnesota and Michigan; but 
they are all in the far West. Only one oth- 
er State east of the Mississipi has been lib- 
eral enough to concede to mothers a voice 
in directing the public education of their 
children, and that is Michigan. The old 
Granite State, then, leads not only New 
England but all the Eastern and Middle 
States in this progressive measure,—a mea- 
sure which every candid mind, however 
conservative in its general tone of thought, 
will acknowledge to be founded in right, 
and calculated to increase the efficiency of 
our public schools. Upon the intelligence 
and virtue of the rising generation the fu- 
ture of our republic must depend; and who 
such interested guardians of the minds and 
morals of their children as the mothers 
themselves? 

It is therefore to the thoughtful, public- 
spirited women of the State that we make 
our appeal. Not only for their own good 
but for that of the Commonwealth we urge 
them to do their utmost to imbue the minds 
of those about them with an intelligent un- 
derstanding of the new law, and to inspire 
them with an earnest purpose to exercise 
promptly the privilege it confers. 

Since there ure two hundred and thirty- 
four towns in the State, the Committee can 
do no more than to send one copy of this 
Circular to each. It is mailed ms | entrust- 
ed to a lady who has been designated by 
those acquainted with the community in 
which she lives as one p uliarly fitted to 
advance this good work. It will depend 
upon her whether such steps are taken as 
the Committee desire for inducing the wo- 
men of her town to attend the district meet- 
ings, and to give their vote upon school af- 
fairs. By private conversations with friends 
and acquaintances, by conferences in par- 
lors and vestry-rooms of those who may be 
already alive to a sense of their new duties 
and responsibilities, or by public meetings, 
where the prevailing sentiment seems to 
warrant such a course, she will be able in 
the weeks that now intervene before March 
to dos great deal towards ensuring at the 
school meeting a full representation of the 
interested onl intelligent women of her 
town. The Committee venture to hope 
that this expression of their confidence will 
call forth from her a quick response. 

Should, however, any serious obstacles 
prevent her from accepting the trust thus 
reposed in her, she will confer a great favor 
upon the Committee by promptly reporting 
the fact to their secretary, Miss Martha J. 
Noyes, Concord, N. H., and by forwarding, 
at the same time, the name of some other 
competent lady to whom she has intrusted 
the paper sent her, and who will see that 
its suggestions are carried out. 

Appended to this will be found a blank 
paper designed for a ge | the signatures 
of those who may pledge themselves to at- 
tend the school meetings; and our corre- 
spondent is recommended to secure as 
many names as possible, that no one may 
be deterred from attending by a fear of ap- 





pearing there alone, or without strong sup- 

rt. This list of namesshould be retained 

y her in the town, buta report of the meas- 

ures she bas adopted, and of the progress 

made from time to time, if sent by postal 

card to the Committee at Concord, will be 
gratefully received. ; 

In behalf of the Concord Equal “Rights 
Association, 

J. H. Gaturncer, M. D., 

Rev. 8. C. BEANE, Committee 

Mrs. Appa G. WooLson, + on 

Mrs. Armenia 8. | Circular. 

Miss Marta J. Noyes. 

Concord, Feb. 5, 1879. 

The accompanying blank sheet bears the 
following heading: 

We, the undersigned, legalized female 
voters at school-district meetings in the 
town of , do hereby pledge ourselves to 
attend the school meeting to be held in our 
district in March next, and to vote there 
upon the questions laid before us. 

Persons desiring to assist in this work 
can obtain the name of the lady to whom 
he circular has been sent in their towns, by 
addressing the Secretary, as above, and en- 
closing stamp for copy. 

__——_ oo 

RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR THE 

HOvSEHOLD. 


These rules and regulations were for the 
housework of the home of Lucretia Mott: 


Our Grandmamma shall stately sit, 
And as it suits her, sew or knit, 

Make her own bed, one for our mother, 
And also one for Tom, our brother; 
And when our aunt, and cousins call, 
‘Do the agreeable”’ for all— 

And sundry little matters tell, 

In style that has no parallel. 


Our father daily at his store, 

His work shall do, and when ‘tis o'er, 
Return—behind him casting care— 
And seated in his rocking chair, 

With slippers on and lamp at hand, 
Will read the news from every land, 
Then quietly will take a book 

From which he’!) sometimes slyly look, 
And list to what the young folks say, 
Or haply join them in their play. 


Our mother’s charge, when she’s at home, 
Shall be bath, stove and dining-room; 
Morning and night she'll wash the delf, 
And place it neatly on the shelf. 

To her own room she will attend, 

And all the stockings she will mend; 
Assist the girls on washing day, 

And put the ironed clothes away; 

And have a general oversight 

Of things, to see that all goes right. 


Twice every week, shall Edward go 

Through sun and rain, through frost and snow, 
And what the market can afford, 

ag home to grace our festive board; 

Shall bring in coal the fire to cover, 

And go to bed when that is over. 


Anna the lamps shall daily fill, 

And wash the tumblers if she will; 
Shall sweep her room and make beds too, 
One for herself and one for Sue: 

Make starch and starch the raffles, caps, 
Collars and shirts, and other traps: 
Sweep all the entries and the stairs, 
And, added to these trifling cares, 
Shall, as our mother sometimes goes 
On little journeys—eo she does 

Assume her duties, and shall try 

If she cannot her place supply. 


Thomas shall close the house at night, 

And see that all is safe and tight; 

When snow falls, paths make in the yard— 
He cannot call that labor hard; 

Wait on the girls whene’er they go 

To lectures, unless other beau, 

Should chance his services to proffer, 

And they should choose to accept the offer. 


Our cousin and our sister Lizzie 

Shall, part of every day, be busy; 

Their own room they shal! put in trim, 

And keep our brother’s meat for him; 

The parlors they must take in care, 

And keep all things in order there; 

Must sweep and dust and wash the glasses, 
But leave for Anna all the brasses; 

On wash-day set the dinner-table, 

And help fold clothes when they are able; 
Shall lend their aid in ironing, too, 

And aught else they incline to do. 

And then, when they have done their share 
Of work, if they have time to spare, 

Assist their cousin A. C. T., 

*Till she’s their cousin A. C. B, 


Dear little Su’ shall be the runner, 
Because our Patty—blessings on her— 

To boarding-school has gone away, 

Until bright Spring returns to stay. 

Her tireless kindness won each heart, 
And we were grieved with her to part; 
But in this thought found ease from pain, 
That our great loss was her great . 


Sarah shall in the kitchen be, 
Preparing breakfast, dinner, tea, 

An ———s free from dust the closets, 
Where flour, etcetra, she deposits. 


Anna shall on the table wait, 

Attend the door, see to the gate, 

Clean the front steps and pavement too, 

And many other things she'll do; 

That all may in such order be, 

As each one of us likes to see, 

Thus all their duty may fulfil, 

And, if ‘tis done with cheerful will, 

A sure reward to us will come, 

In finding a most happy home. 

ANNA Mort Hopper. 
These lines tho’ once in print, were intend- 

ed only for private amusement, but for the 
edification and encouragement of young 
housekeepers, are now offered for republi- 
cation. They describe the household ar- 
rangements of the venerated and beloved 
Lucretia Mott, and were written by one of 
her daughters, now deceased. May they 
also shed a ray of light and hope on another 
portion of our community, viz.: those very 
young men (now fewer than formerly) who 
are in a tremor lest the good mothers and 
housekeepers in our land will straightway 
neglect their darling little ones and the 
pride of their hearts, our well kept houses, 
when made equally responsible before the 
law, with their brothers and husbands, Al- 
though neither a voter nor a political office- 
holder, yet Lucretia Mott has long been an 
earnest pleader for equality of rights, priv- 
ileges and responsibilities, domestic and 
public, for men and women, and her long 
life of eighty-five years has been largely a 
public one. For more than half a century 
she has been widely known as a minister in 
the Society of Friends and an active phi- 
lanthropist, giving her fine intellectual pow- 
ers and her grand moral and religious force 
in a sweet, motherly spirit, to the service of 
humanity. She travelled much ‘“‘in the 
ministry” and devoted herself unswervingly, 
to the abolition of slavery and the promo- 





tion of temperance, peace and education. 
Especially has she striven to encourage wo- 
men to use their opportunities, greater or 
less, for mental culture. Yet her home has 
always been the abode of rare refinement, 
comfort and freedom “‘1 never go to Lucre- 
tia Mott’s but I feel myself wiser and better 
for it,” was the testimony of one and the 
experience of many who frequented her 
house. She looked after the personal com- 
fort, improvement and enjoyment of her 
domestics, and her guests, as weil as of her 
own beloved ones, and happy as the rever- 
ed wife of a good and honored man, the 
mother of a family of intelligent and affec- 
tionate children, and the mistress of a cheer- 
ful, well ordered home, her heart has gone 
out in womanly sympathy to all her less 
fortunate fellow pilgrims, and her pulses 
have quickened with the desire to help 
them to live purer, truer, nobler and conse- 
quently happier lives. 
> 





BOSTON WOMEN’S INDUSTRIAL UNION. 


The object of this Association is to in- 
crease fellowship among women, aiming to 
do for them what the Young Men’s Union 
does for men. It has thrown open its 
Rooms at 4 Park Street (up one flight, rear), 
from 91g A. M. to8P. M. daily, to women, 
where may be found a Reading Room, free 
to all, with the daily papers, magazines, 
and books of interest. A Committee of 
Protection to Women, an Agency of Direc- 
tion to Strangers, a Committee to receive 
for sale articles of Woman’s work, and a 
Registry for the Higher Employments. 
Upon their books may be found applications 
for situations as nurses, copyists, teachers, 
and all higher employments. Each appli- 
cant has references which are examined and 
guaranteed. 

It holds a meeting every Sunday at 3 P. 
M., to which women are cordiaily invited. 
It acts directly by its own members, invit- 
ing to its assistance for especial services all 
efficient women, hoping by this means to 
form a center from which shall radiate the 
good word and work so much needed. 

To this end a cordial welcome is extend- 
ed to true and thinking women, and their 
membership solicited. 

Harriet Curssy, M. D., Pres. 

MELISsA CHAMBERLIN, Sec. 

oe 


OVER-WORKED FARMERS’ WIVES. 





We clip from the Dairyman’s Journal the 
following: 

*‘A man doth work from sun to sun, but 
Woman’s work is never done.” If this old 
saying refers to farmers’ wives, we saj it is 
as true as preaching. Dr. Gray, Superin- 
tendent of the State Asylum for the Insane, 
at Utica, N. Y., states that the percentage 
of insanity among the farmers’ wives is 
greater than among married women of oth- 
er classes, and is*it any wonder? Farmers’ 
wives are isolated and lonely, and their 
work a constant treadmill. We know of a 
farmer’s wife who daily skims, washes and 
suns 140 milk pans. Now, good wives, in- 
sist on having your share of the labor-saving 
improvements. Your husband has his 
mower and reaper, and numerous other im- 
plements to lighten his work. lt is time 
= had the Cooley apparatus and an easy 

utter-worker in your dairy, and we sus- 
pect that you have already made up your 
mind to have them. 

The above journal was largely circulated 
at the recent Dairy Exhibit in New York. 

We spent several hours very agreeably in 
passing round the large hall of the ‘‘A meri- 
can Institute” examining the various arti- 
cles, and asking questions. We saw and 
had explained to us the ‘‘Cooley apparatus, 
and easy butter-maker.”’ 

We saw also with pleasure how urgent a 
keen inventor may become to lighten wo- 
men’s labor, if he has a nice ingenious ma- 
chine to seli. He is accomplishing two 
good things, helping her, and filling his 
own pocket. Cc. Cc. H. 


—_——__ + ——_____ 
SUFFRAGE CONVERSATION IN EAST 
BOSTON 


On Monday evening, Feb. 3, Mr. H. B. 
Blackwell and Mrs. Stone led a conversa- 
tion on Equal Suffrage for Man and Woman 
inthe parlors of Mrs. Reuben Peterson, 
East Boston. 

Let similar meetings be held in every 
neighborhood throughout the State, and 
prejudices will disappear. x. 


—— oo 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEVADA. 


The Nevada 7ribune contains these time- 
ly and bravely uttered words in behalf of 
Woman Suffrage: 

Surely there never wasa more fitting time 
for the people of California to decide this 

uestion. Giving the elective franchise to 
oman is merely a question of a few years, 
and to our nation contingent on circum- 
scribing the franchise with the other sex. 
As soon as an educational and property 
qualification are made prerequisites to Man 
or Woman, black or white, alien or native- 
born, to vote, there will then be no opposi- 
tion to Woman Suffrage. As things are at 
present, the average woman is better quali- 
fied to exercise the elective franchise, for 
but few women can be persuaded or cajoled 
into doing a thing they have set their minds 
against. They are keener judges of human 
nature than men, and in event of Suffrage 
being granted them, would not only exer- 
cise a great power atelections, but the char- 
acter of the candidate for office who hoped 
to be successful would needs be able to 
stand the strictest kind of a scrutiny, both 





as to morality and capability, to fill the | 


office. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club. Monday, 
Feb. 17,4 Pp. m., Mrs. Florence Bayard Lockwood, of 
New York, will speak on *‘The Suffrage; in its appli- 
cation to Women.” Club tea at 6:30 





Sunday Meetings for Women,—Feb. 16. 
at 3p. m., at No. 4 Park St. A paper will be given by 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells on “Elements of Character.” 
Women invited. 


Cambridge Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion.—The annual meeting of the Cambridge Wo- 
man Suffrage As-ociation will be held at the house of 
John Mc Duffie, 8 Ellery street,on Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 19, at 74gp.m. All members are particularly re- 
quested to be present, and all interested in the nights 
of women and the general advancement of society are 
cordially invited. A. 8. THaver, Secretary. 


Moral Education Association.— During 
the month of February will hold meetings, as follows: 

February 7, 74 P. M., at Broadway Unitarian Chap- 
el, South Boston. Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells will 
speak on ‘Public and Private Schools.’ 

February 8,3 Pr. M.,at 20 Upton Street, Boston, 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells will speak on “‘Marriage.”’ 

February 15, 3 P. M., at 336 Dudiey Street, Boston 
Highlands. Dr. A. B. Haynes will speak on ‘*Pre- 
Natal Influence.” 

February 22, 3 Pp. m., at 60 Winthrop Street, Boston 
+ a 9 ee Miss H. 8S. Tolman will speak on “‘Inten- 
tion.” 














The Executive Committee of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Associaticn hereby offer a 
premium of $25.00 for a Woman Suffrage Play adapt- 
ed to amateurs, provided the same be considered suit- 
able for use. Contestants must send their contribu- 
tions to Harriet H. Robinson, Malden, Mass.; Rev. 
Lorenza Haynes, 4 Park street, Boston, Mass.; or 
Frederic A. Hinckley, Providence, R. L., before 
Friday, March 7th, 1879. 

Freperic A. HIncKLEy, Chairman. 

C. H. Copman, Secretary. 


LL , 


Hale, 34 Newbury St. Mrs. James T. Fiel 

Charles St,, Mrs. K. G. Wells, 155 Boyiston a “” 
E. C. Cabot, Mr. W. P. P. Longfellow, Mr. Channing 
Whitaker, Mise E. F. Ware, Secretary, Milton . 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. Dp. 


Homeeopathist. 
775 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 1 to 3 Pp. mu. 














Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 


773 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 8 to 9 a. m., and 2to4pP.m. 1y19 





Dr.: Sarah A. Colby, 


Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. m. to 4 P. m, i 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. » Gy. 





Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 











Miss EK. F. Lame, a graduate of Boston Uni- 
versity, and who has had four years’ experience in 
teaching, will prepare pupils for any college, or for 
the Harvard Examinations for Women. Also will 
give instruction in special studies, either privately or 
in schools. Reference.—J.W. Lindsay, Dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts, Boston University; A. H. 
Buck, Professor of Greek and German; Geo. T. Dip- 

pid, Instructorin French. Address E. F. Lang, 
20 Beacon Street. 


Dancing and Gymuastics, Miss E. A. 
Burke has leased the Hall, No. 18 Essex Street, where 
she designs toopen a Juvenile Class in Dancing, on 
Saturday morning, January 8, at 10 a.m. An adult 
class will also be formed to meet on i hursday even- 
ings, due notice of which will be given. 

Gymnastics will be taught only in Young Ladies’ 
Schools. 

For terms, ect., apply to or address Miss E. A. 
Buk&KE, 18 Essex Street, Boston. 

N. B. Hall to let to standard parties onlv. 3m52 

Women’s Educational and luduastrial 
Union, 4 Park St., Boston, up one flight; object 
mutual co-operation and sympathy. 

ey 3p. M., Religious meeting with conversa- 
tion. 

Monda: it Pp. M., Talks on Health by competent 
women physicians, followed by discussion. 

Tuesday. 74 Pp. M., Class in History 

Wednesday, 2 to4 rp. m., German Chass. 7 P.M., 
Entertainment. 

Thursday, 2 Pp. m., Class in English Grammar. 

Friday, 3p. m., and7% Pp. m., French Classes. 

Saturday, 2to4p. m., German class. 7% P. M., 
Political Economy. 

Lectures upon various subjects will be given dur- 
ing the winter. The Employment Bureau meets 
every day from 11to 1. The Committee of Indus- 
tries to receive for sale articles of women’s work, 
either useful or ornamental, is in attendance from 11 
to 12daily. The Committee of Protection to women 
is now in active operation. The Reading-room is free 
to all women. 

Annual Membership, $.100. 

Honorary Membership. $5.00. 

Life Membership. $25,00. 

All members have free admission to the above ed- 
ucational and social advantages with exception of 














French and German classes and extra entertainments. ° 


Non-members, gentlemen.as well as ladies. can be ad- 
mitted to the free classes by the payment of 10 cents 
for each lesson. 





Carving and Modeling School for 
Women,—During the ensuing year there will be 
three terms of twelve weeks each, the school closing 
about the middle of June. Pupils are admitted at any 
time intheterm. Those there, are full of enthusiasm, 
enjoying theirown and each other's progress, The 
committee in charge feel that if the school were more 
widely known, the attendance could not but be larger, 
to any of whom application can be made, or to the 
instructor, Mr. John Evans, who will also form a class 
of young men forevening work. Miss Lucretia P. 











CORNS, BUNIONS, 
AND BAD NAILS, 
Cured by 
MR. & MRS. H. Cs EDWARDS, 


Single Treatment for Corns, 25 cents, 


130 Tremont Street, Boston, 
1t3mo 


Agents.—Mrs. Amanda Deyo, of Salt Point 

Duchess Co., New York; Mrs. Libbie C. Gault, of 

Mukwonago, Wis.; and Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell 

e authorized to take subscriptions to the Woman's 
OURNAL. 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS, 


Miss Bates offers Alpha undergarments for ladies 
and misses, of all wool and thin material, which are 
made in the most improved style, fitting perfectly. 
and adapted to the present closely cut sleeve. Alsoa 
Dress Reform suit, desirable for its simplicity. 


DR. JORDAN’S 
Chest-Protecting Corset, 

















a ae. Waists made to order. Latest improve- 
| ments in ladies furnishing goods, Agents wanted in 
every town. 
Room 7, 129 Tremont St, _1t3mo 
SOLD BY 
eS 
% Druggists, 
LADY 
WANTED. 
33 Bromfield st. 9w5 
“LAVINIA GOODELL. ANGIE KING, 


GOODELL & KING, 
Attorneys at Law 


Office No. 8 West Milwaukee Street, Ja 
Wisconsin, first door West of Post Office. veers 
oan, usiness attended to with g 
— promptness and 
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A $5.00 PREMIUM GIFT ! 
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Plating Company 

















expressage, etc. 
except the actual cost of packing, postage or 
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PREMIUM ORDER 
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the same, to sHow them to my friends and a 
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SOLID SILYTER 
a TABLEWARE iit 


FOR EVERY SUBSCRIBER OF THIS PAPER! 


Consisting of an Elegant Set of Solid § il pri 
and an Elegant Solid Silver Placed ot ast iy ghey: 
most valuable and useful Premium Gift 


t iber. 
Arrangements have been made with the ol Aa Fre pe 


destablished and reliable Douglas Silver 


tos i ; i i i i 
Tableware as a Premium Git. "Ehis Elegant Set of a ee oe 


SOLID SILVER PLATED SPOONS AND BUTTER-KNIFE ‘ 


Is of the latest ** Rose” pattern, making the most useful and beautiful Gif ‘ered 

subscribers. To secure this valua’l i ts it oe oe oe 

as order, and send it tothe Dougias Silve p Pinting Coane thine 
IL., for redemption, together with amount necessary to pay act 

Under our contract this Silverware is to cos 

; expressag i i 

with the premium order, and the Silverware is then ee ES Ca egy eee 


DELIVERED TO You FREL=. 


4F°CUT OUT THIS ORDER, AS IT 1S WORTH $6.00..09 


DOUGLAS SILVER PLATING CO., 
88 Randolph Street, Chicago, III. 


acking, or expressage, etc. a 
g Buter-Rnifer and I ‘ : ely of 
guaintances in my nei¢ c 


Enclosed find $1.00 to pay actual cost of 
full set of your Solid Silver Piated Spoons an 


enclose i, with $100 fe DOUGLAS SILVER PLATTE 
¢ it, with $1.00, to ATING CO, 
you will receive a handsome set of solid Silver Plated ie: and Buea return 
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ver Platin Company. Chicago, 
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are a subscriber of this paper, and 
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mail. 



















Mrs. 
World-Renowned Diagram and System for Cutting Ladies’ and Children's Garments, 
COPY OF JUDGE’S REPORT: 


B. A. 


“The as well as of 
‘This method of cutting stands unrivaled in the country, and 


dzafted from her 
wanted. 


STEARNS’ 


this the facility with which the werkings of it cam be comprehended, 
eonsider th cahibit of grect velosend decided euperionig: F 


in use, entitles it to-our very favorable recommendation. 
drece-makers endorse it as superior te all ethers. 


| gq. Mrs. Stearns will give thorough instractions ( including Lagram and Boo! Five Dollars. attention ~*~ 
ofall Ne sent, inl eater y 
fins patterns measurement, inclndl ewaiste and skirts combined. Aino exauave Ae 


476 Washiugton Street, opposite Temple Pies. 
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